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SIR J. F. W. HERSCHEL, BART., K.H., Ere. 

ASTRONOMY, the grandest of all sciences, 
has not lagged behind in these days of rapid 
advancement in all that is sublime in specula- 
tion and useful in practice. On the contrary 
its strides have been gigantic, and every fresh 
step, each new achievement, has won admira- 
tim alike for the bold ‘and subtle thought 
which suggested it, and the refined accuracy 
which has proved the solidity of the basis 
upon which it rests. 

The feelings to which these advances give 
rise have been finely expressed by Professor 
Mitchell, of America, in his introduction to 
the “ Planetary and Stellar Worlds.” “Often 
have I swept backward in imagination six 
thousand years, and’ stood beside our great 
ancestor, as he gazed for the first time upon 
the going down of the sun. What strange 
sensations must have swept through his be- 
wildered mind, as he watched the last depart- 
ing ray of the sinking orb, unconscious 
whether he should ever behold its return! 
Wrapt in a maze of thought, strange and 
startling his eye long lingers about the point 
at which the sun had slowly faded from his 
view. A mysterious darkness hitherto unex- 


perienced creeps over the face of nature. 
The beautiful scenes of earth which, through 
the swift hours of the first wonderful day of 
his existence, had so charmed his senses, are 


slowly fading, one by one, from his dimmed 
vision. A gloom, deeper than that which 
covers earth, starts across the mind of earth’s 
solitary inhabitant. He raises his inquiring 
gaze towards heaven, and lo! a silver cres- 
cent of light, clear and beautiful, hanging in 
the western sky, meets his astonished” eye. 
The-young moon charms his untutored vision 
and leads him upward to her bright attend- 
ants, which are now stealing one by one from 
out the deep blue sky. The solitary gazer 
bows and wonders and adores, The hours 
glide by—the silver moon is gone—the stars 
are rising, slowly ascending the heights of 
heaven, and solemnly sweeping downward in 
the stillness of the night. . The first grand 
revolution to mortal vision is nearly com- 
pleted. A faint streak of rosy light is seen in 
the East; it brightens; the stars fade; the 
planets are extinguished; the eye is fixed in 
mute astonishment on the growing splendor, 
till the first rays of the returning sun dart 
their radiance on the young earth and its sol- 
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itary inhabitant. To him ‘the evening and 
the morning were the first day.’ , 

“The curiosity excited on the first solemn 
night—the consciousness that in the heavens 
God had declared his glory—the eager desire 
tocomprehend the mysteries that dwell in those 
bright orbs, have clung to the descendants of 
him who first watched and wondered, through 
the long lapse of.six thousand years. In this 
boundless field of investigation, human genius 
has won its most signal victories. Genera- 
tion after generation has rolled away, age af- 
ter age has swept silently by, but each has 
swelled by its contributions the stream of dis- 
covery. One barrier after another has given 
way to the force of intellect; mysterious 
movements have been unravelled; mighty 
laws have been revealed ; ponderous orbs have 
been weighed, their reciprocal influences com- 
puted, their complex wanderings made clear, 
until the mind, nmjestic in its strength, has 
mounted step by step up the rocky height of 
its self-built pyramid, from whose  star- 
crowned summit it looké out upon the gran- 
deur of the universe, self-clothed with the 
prescience of a god. With resistless energy 
it rolls back the tide of time, and lives in the 
configuration of rolling worlds a thousand 
years ago; or more wonderful, it sweeps away 
the dark curtain from the future, and te- 
holds there celestial scenes which shall greet 
the vision of generations when a thousand 
years shall have rolled away, breaking their 
noiseless waves on the dim shores of eter- 
nity.” 

It is almost synonymous with sketching 
the history of modern astronomy, to attempt 
to give an adequate idea of what we owe to 
the labors of the Herschel family in theoreti- 
cal and practical astronomy—to the far-reach- 
ing thought and indomitable perseverance 
which have enabled them to become the fore- 
most and most successful pioneers in this 
tangled path of sublime research. To that 
select class of readers who con the “ Philo- 
sophical Transactions,” their contributions to 
science, extending over seventy years, are fa- 
miliar, Here we can only refer to the main 
features of their work. ' 

About 1781, the elder Herschel, Sir Wil- 
liam, a Hanoverian by birth, and originally a 
musician at Bath, there, and subsequently at 
Slough, near London, constructed reflecting 

telescopes of a size and power far exceeding 
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any that had ever befpre been attempted. 
‘Mathematical powers of a high order, com- 
bined with rare energy and ‘skilful manual 
ability, conspired to his success in the difficult 
and uncertain processes of manufacturing 
specula, as the large metal mirrors of tele- 
scopes are termed. Indeed some of these 
processes first practised by himself, and lat- 
terly by his son, have never been made pub- 
lic. After polishing some hundreds of spec- 
ula of various dimensions he made at last two 
of great size—one twenty feet, and another 
(under the patronage of the King) forty feet 
_ in focal length. The latter, until the produc- 
tion of the famous instrument by Lord Rosse, 
was the largest telescope inthe world. With 
these he discovered the planet Uranus, long 
considered the outermost boundary of our 
system and also two of the satellites of Sat- 
urn. With the twenty feet instrument, he 
commenced a regular syst#m of sweeping the 
northern heavens, the intention being to 
bring all portions of the Northern hemisphere 
under review. Aided by his brother, Alex- 
ander, who was a skilful mechanic, and his 
talented and indefatigable sister, the well- 
known Caroline Herschel, herself the discov- 
erer of eight comets as well as some remarka- 
ble nebulez, he pursued his search, and, at the 
close of a long life, had so accurately accom- 
plished his purpose of recording and describ- 
ing nebule and clusters of stars, that, upon a 
second and later survey by his son, only five 
hundred and twenty-five new nebule were 
found, “and these generally inconsiderable 
in size, or of the last degree of faintness ;” for 
we find among them only one very conspicu- 
ous nebula, and a very small number of those 
of the brighter kind, which had not previously 
appeared in the catalogue of the father. As 
has been truly stated in the Edinburgh Re- 
view (vol. lxxxviii., p. 105), “No more strik- 
ing proof could be afforded of the searching 
and comprehensive character of the scrutiny 
of the heavens which had been made by that 
incomparable observer. In the observation of 
double stars, indeed, we find many astrono- 
mers of great merit who liave followed in the 
footsteps of the Herschels, though M. Struve, 
the distinguished director of the Imperial Ob- 
servatory of Pulkowa, is probably the only 
one of their number whom we should venture 
to elevate to the dignity of a rival; but, in 
the observation of nebule, they have had nei- 





ther competitors nor followers : it is a depart- 
ment of astronomy which has hitherto been 
entirely their own.” — 

Some other of this great philosopher's in- 
vestigations and profound speculations, we 
can only name: his theories of the physical 
condition of comets, and his view of the phys- 
ical constitution of the sun; his researches for 
parallax, and the sounding of the Milky Way 
and the search for the direction of the solar 
motion—his belief being that the whole solar 
system is moving towards a point in the con- 
stellation Hercules; an opinion so bold and 
startling, that at the time it received lit. 
tle credence, yet, after the lapse of half a cen. 
tury, was revived, and its truth determined 
by Argelander. 

The famous nebular hypothesis broached by 
Laplace, and the doctrine of a “nebulous 
fluid” accepted by Sir William Herschel, and 
with which his name is so inseparably con- 
nected, are most interesting and important, 
As there is very often a most confused idea in 
the public mind of their true nature, we 
present a clear and succinct view of the ques- 
tion from the last edition of Sir John’s “ Out- 
lines of Astronomy :”— 


“It is to SirWilliam Herschel that we owe 
the most complete analysis of the great variet 
of those objects which are generally dues 
under the common head of:nebule, but which 
have been separated by him into—1st, Clusters 
of stars, in which the stars are clearly distin- 
guishable; and these, again, into globular and 
irregular clusters ; 2d, Resolvable nebula, or 
such as excite a suspicion that they consist of 
stars, and which any increase of the optical 
power of the telescope may be expected to re- 
solve into distinct stars ; 3d, Nebule, properly 
so called, in which there is no appearance 
whatever of stars; which, again, have been 
subdivided into subordinate uses, according to 
their brightness and size; 4th, Planetary 
nebule; Sth, Stellar nebule; and 6th, Nebu- 
lous stars. The great power of his telescopes 
disclosed the existence of an immense num 
of these objects before unknown, and showed 
them to be distributed over the heavens, not 
by any means uniformly, but with a marked 
preference to a certain district. . . . 

“ Clusters of stars are either globular or of 
irregular figure. These latter are, generally 
speaking, less rich in stars, and especially less 
condensed towards thecentre. They are also 
less definite in outline; so that it is often not 
easy to say where they terminate, or whether 
they are to be regarded otherwise than as 
merely richer parts of the heavens than those 
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around them. Many, indeed the greater pro- 

rtion of them, are situated in or close on 
the borders of the Milky Way. In some of 
them the stars are nearly all of a size, in others 
extremely different; and it is no uncommon 
thing to find avery red star much brighter 
than the rest, occupying a conspicuous situa- 
tion in them. Sir William Herschel regards 
these as globular clusters in a less advanced 
state of condensation, conceiving all such 
groups as approaching, by their mutual at- 
traction, to the globular figure, and assem- 
bling themselves together from all the sur- 
rounding region, under laws of which we have, 
it is true, no other proof than the observance 
of a gradation by which their characters shade 
into one another, so that it is impossible to say 
where one species ends and the other begins. 
Among the most beautiful objects of this class, 
is that which surrounds the star Crucis, set 
down as a nebila by Lacaille. - It occupies an 
area of about 1-48th part of a square degree, 
and consists of about one hundred and ten 
stars from the seventh magnitude downwards, 
eight of the more conspicuous of which are 
colored with various shades of red, green, and 
blue, so as to give to the whole the appear- 
ance of a rich piece of jewellery. 

“ Resolvable nebule can, of course, only be 
considered as clusters either too remote, or 
consisting of stars intrinsically too faint, to 
affect us by their individual light, unless where 
two or three happen to ‘be close enough to 
make a joint impression, and give the idea of 
apoint brighter than the rest. They are al- 
most universally round or. oval—their loose 
appendages and irregularities of form being as 
it were extinguished by the distance, and the 
only general figure of the more condensed 
parts being discernible. It is under the ap- 
pearance of objects of this character that all 
the greater globular ‘clusters exhibit them- 
selves in telescopes of insufficient optical 
power to show them well ; and the conclusion 
is obvious, that those which the most power- 
ful can barely render resolvable, and even 
those which, with such powers as are usually 
applied, show no sign of being composed of 
stars, would be completely resolved by a 
further increase of optical power. In fact, 
this probability has almost been converted 
into a certainty by the magnificent reflecting 
telescope constructed by Lord Rosse, of six 
feet in aperture, which has resolved or ren- 
dered resolvable multitudes nebule which had 
resisted all inferior powers. The sublimity of 
the spectacle afforded by that instrument of 
some of the larger globular and other clusters, 
is declared, by all who have witnessed it, to be 
such as no words can express. 

“ Although, therefore, nebule do exist, 
which even in this powerful telescope appear 
as nebule, without any sign of resolution, it 





may very reasonably be doubted whether 
there be really any essential physical distine- 
tion between nebule and clusters of stars, at 
least in the nature of the matter of which they 
consist, and whether the distinction between 
such nebule as are easily resolved, barely 
resolvable with excellent telescopes, and alto- 
gether-irresolvable with the best, be any thing 
else than one of degree, arising merely from 
the excessive minuteness and multitude of the 
stars, of which the latter, as compared with 
the former, consist. The first impression 
which Halley and other early discoverers of . 
nebulous objects received from their peculiar 
aspect, so different from the keen, concentrated 
light of mere stars, was that of a phosphor- 
escent vapor (like the matter of a comet’s 
tail), or a gaseous and (so to speak) elemen- 
tary form of luminous sidereal matter. Ad- 
mitting the existence of such a medium, 
dispersed in some cases irregularly through 
vast regions in space, in others confined to 
narrower and more definite limits, Sir W. 
Herschel was led to speculate on its gradual 
subsidence and condensation by the effect of 
its own gravity, into more or Jess regular 
spherical or spheroidal forms, denser (as they 
must in that case be) towards the centre. 
Assuming that in the progress of this subsi- 
dence, local centres of condensation, subor- 
dinate to the general tendency, would not be 
wanting, he conceived that in this way solid 
nuclei. might arise, whose local gravitation still 
further condensing and so absorbing the ne- 
bulous matter, each in its immediate neigh- 
borhood, might ultimately become stars, and 
the whole nebule finally take on the state of 
a cluster of stars, Among the multitude of 
nebule revealed by his telescopes, every stage 
of this process might be considered as dis- 
played to our eyes, and in every modification 
of form to which the general principle might 
be conceived to apply. The more or less ad- 
vanced state of a nebula towards its segrega- 
tion into discrete stars, and of these stars 
themselves towards a denser state of aggrega- 
tion round a central nucleus, would thus be in 
some sort an indication of age. Neither is 
there any variefy of aspect which nebule offer, 
which stands at all in contradiction to this 
view. Even though we should feel ourselves 
compelled to reject the idea of a gaseous or 
vaporous ‘nebulous matter,’ it loses little or 
none of its force. Subsidence, and the central 
aggregation consequent on subsidence, may go 
on quite as well among a multitude of discrete 
bodies under the influence of mutual attraction, 
and feeble or partially opposing projectile 
ee as among the particles of a gaseous 
uid. 

“The nebular hypothesis, as it has been 
termed, and the theory of sidereal aggrega- 
tion, stand, in fact, quite independent of each 
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other, the one as a physical conception of pro- 
cesses which may yet, for aught we know, 
have formed part of that mysterious chain of 
causes and effects antecedent to the existence 
of separate self-luminous solid bodies; the 
other, as an application of dynamical princi- 

les to cases of a very complicated nature, no 

joubt, but in which the possibility or impos- 
sibility, at least, of certain general results ma 
be determined on perfectly legitimate princi- 
ples. Among a crowd of solid bodies of what- 
ever size, animated by independent and par- 
tially opposing impulses, motions opposite to 
each other must produce collision, destruction 
of velocity, and subsidence or near approach 
towards the centre of preponderant attraction ; 
while those which conspire, or which remain 
outstanding after such conflicts, must ulti- 
mately give rise to circulation of a permanent 
character. Whatever we may think of such 
collisions as events, there is nothing in this 
conception contrary to sound mechanical prin- 
ciples. It will be recollected that the ap- 
pearance of central condensation among a 
multitude of separate bodies in motion, by no 
means implies permanent proximity to the 
centre in each; any more than the habitually 
crowded state of a market-place, to which a 
large proportion of the inhabitants of a town 
must frequently or occasionally resort, implies 
the permanent residence of each individual 
within its area, It is a fact that clusters 
thus centrally crowded do exist, and therefore 
the conditions of their existence must be 
dynamically possible; and in what has been 
said we may at least perceive some glimpses 
of the manner in which they are so. The 
actual intervals between the stars, even in the 
most crowded parts of a resolved nebula, to 
be seen at all by us, must be enormous, 
Ages, which to us may well appear indefinite, 
may easily be conceived to pass without a 
single instance of collision, in the nature of a 
catastrophe. Such may have gradually be- 
come rarer as the system has emerged from 
what must be considered its chaotic state, till 
at length, in the fulness of time, and under 
the pre-arranging guidance of that DESIGN 
which pervades universal nature, each individ- 
ual may have taken up such a course as to 
annul the possibility of further destructive in- 
terference.” 


Sir William Herschel’s only son, Sir J. F. 
W. Herschel, the subject of our present 
sketch, was bred an astronomer from the 
cradle. Educated at Eton, and thence trans- 
ferred to Cambridge, he early distinguished 
himself by abilities of a high order, and a 
fondness for, and rare proficiency in, those 
abtruse branches of knowledge a command 
over which is indispensable to the astronomer. 
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In 1825, he entered upon a course which 
would have staggered an ordinary man. He 
began and spent eight years in that review 
and extension of his father’s observations to 
which we have already referred. This was 
finished in 1833, and embodied in a catalogue 
of two thousand three hundred and six nebule 
and clusters of stars, published in the “ Phil- 
osophical Transactions ” for that year ; also in 
six catalogues of double stars, to be found in 
different volumes of the “Memoirs of the 
Astronomical Society.” This, which would 
seem the abundant life-labor of many, even 
of distinguished and energetic men, wes only 
the beginning of the enterprise. Respect 
for the memory of his father, and an enthu- 
siasm for the great work which we may say 
had been bequeathed to him as a sacred 
legacy, urged him on to finish, on an equal 
scale, what had been so magnificently begun. 
A vast and nearly untrodden field lay before. 
There remained almagst unexplored the whole 
of the southern heavens, only a small portion 
of which comes within observation in our 
latitudes. To accomplish this, in November, 
1833, Sir John and his family sailed in a 
private ship to the Cape of Good Hope, there 
to undergo five years of voluntary exile for 
the sake of science. He took with him his 
father’s best telescopes, some of his own man- 
ufacture, the polishing apparatus for their 
preparation, and sundry other astronomical 
instruments, including a fine seven-feet equa- 
torial. He arrived in the following January 
at the Cape, and in a short time had erected 
at Feldhausen a dome, and the necessary 
buildings for containing the instruments. In- 
deed, within two months from the date of his 
arrival, the sweeping of the southern heavens 
with the twenty-feet reflector had been begun. 
During five years, on four hundred nights, he 
continued his observations, and in his great 
work,* a monument of scientific enterprise 
and industry of which our age may be proud, 
we have the results reduced, arranged, and 
prepared for the press by himself, a labor 
which, of course, occupied a long period of 
time after the observations were actually 
made. 

The nature and appearance of one thousand 

* Results of Astronomical Observations made 
during the years 1834-35-36-37-88, at the Cape of 
Good ~ being the Completion of the Survey 
of the Whole Surface of the Heavens, commenced 


in 1825. By Sir J. F. W. Herschel, Bart., K.H. 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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seven hundred and eight nebule and star- 
clusters, as well as their positions, are given, 
and the distances and angles of two thousand 
one hundred and two double stars are deter- 
mined. The engravings which accompany 
the volume, and the drawings of which were 
also made by Sir John, are to be prized both 
’ for their extreme beauty and accuracy. In 
this department alone did the author receive 
any assistance in the’ bringing out of this 
great and expensive book. It was under- 
taken at his own cost, until the late Duke of 
Northumberland proffered a large sum in its 
aid. This the author accepted, not to dimin- 
ish any expense incurred by himself, but in 
order that the number of the elaborate de- 
lineations might ‘be increased. They com- 
prise drawings of many of the most remarka- 
ble nebule and clusters, of a large section of 
the Milky Way, of the chief objects in the 
Magellanic clouds (two oval cloudy masses of 
light not unlike the Milky Way), and of the 
great nebula in the sword-handle of Orion. 
The delicacy of these engravings renders 
them not the least interesting and important 
department of the book to the scientific 
reader; while to the general student, who 
has not the instrumental means to penetrate 
so far into the book of Nature, and must 
study through another medium, they are glo- 
rious revelations of hitherto unopened vistas, 
recalling more forcibly and enduringly than 
many sermons the devout and eloquent ex- 
clamation of the Psalmist—“O Lord our 
Lord, how excellent is thy name in all the 
earth! who hast set thy glory above the heay- 
ens. When I consider thy heavens, the moon, 
and the stars which thou hast ordained, what 
is man that thou art mindful of him ?” 

Before quitting the book now noticed, we 
must not omit to refer to the supplementary 
chapters, embracing such subjects as new 
methods of ascertaining the comparative mag- 
nitudes of the stars, observations on Halley’s 
great comet, the solar spots, and the satellites 
of Saturn, together with various meteorologi- 
cal phenomena. 

To overtake this wide survey, the outline of 
which we have sketched, may seem to the un- 
initiated mere child’s play, and to the amateur 
star-gazer it may appear a work of pleasure; 
but to those who are acquainted with the 
practical drawbacks and harrassing difficulties 
which encompass the most skilful and accom- 
plished observer, the labor will appear Hercu- 
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lean. Apart altogether from instrumental 
errors and disturbances, the state of the at- 
mosphere is of the utmost consequence : “ the 
night must be clear, the moon absent, no twi- 
light, no haziness, no violent wind, no sudden 
variation of temperature.” So seldom can 
all these requisites be secured, that Sir Wil- 
liam Herschel, a niost competent judge on 
such a question, declared that, in our climate, 
not more than one hundred hours during a 
whole year were available for delicate and ac- 
curate observations. Nothing but a deter- 
mined mind, bent upon the advancement of a 
beloved science, would have enabled his son 
to undertake and persevere through such an 
amount of prdtracted labor in the face of so 
many obstacles; more especially when we 
consider that, in this case, there is not that 
amount of popular applause to be won which 
often goads on a man when, in other circum- 
stances, he would succumb. Despite the 
rapid advancement which we are making in 
liberal studies, there are many who fail to see 
the merit of such labors ; and even that small 
circle of those living able properly to appreci- 
ate their extent, is not in the condition to feel 
to the full that gratitude which the time and 
talent expended in the results set before them 
demand; for, although it has not, as Kepler 
feared his book might, “ waited a century for 
a reader,” yet it is evident that its full harvest 
must be reaped in the hands of the astronomer 
of succeeding generations. & will, uitil this 


jday of the world’s age, be a sure ground on 


which the future astronomer may stand, from 
whence the soundness of many theories may 
be tested, and received or dismissed. Charts 
so full and faithful will serve as a most inval- 
uable element in the calculation of those slow 
but unceasing changes which this great frame- 
work is undergoing, whose existence we have 
but recently begun to suspect, and many more 
of which we have doubtless to discover. 

We have next to point out the miscellane- 
ous works of this author, whose singular and 
varied genius has placed him at the head of 
physical science in England, made him an 
honored member of all the most famous 
learned societies in the Eastern and Western 
hemispheres, and built up a vast European 
reputation. 

In Dr. Lardner’s “ Cyclopedia” published 
in the year 1833,'the preliminary discourse 
on the Study of Natural Philosophy, and the 
Treatise on Astronomy, were by Sir J. Her- 
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schel. The latter, extended, and remodelled, 
has recently been published separately, and 
forms the standard text-book on the subject. 
To the “ Encyclopedia Metropolitana,” 
projected by 8. T. Coleridge, and elaborated 
with the assistance of a brilliant constellation 
of distinguished savants and ripe scholars, 
according to the plan laid down in his 
“ Science of Method,” Sir John contributed 
the departments of Light, Sound, and Physi- 
cal Astronomy. Next to the great catalogues 
we have enumerated, this treatise on Light 
ranks, we think, as his most celebrated effort. 
It has achieved a wide fame both here and on 
the Continent. As an elaborate embodiment 
of all the splendid and subtle phenomena of 
this subject, nothing can be more comprehen- 
sive. In it, too, he has laid the practical 
eptician under great obligations. Some of 
the most eminent mathematicians that the 
world has seen, have directed their minds to 
the investigation of the principles of the 
achromatic telescope, and the preparation of 
formule for its production. Most of their 
labors have, however, been of little use to the 
workmen. The forms they adopted were 


often impracticable, and the calculations they 


made frequently based upon false assumptions, 
while they were so intricate as only to be ar- 
rived at by a knowledge of mathematical pro- 
cesses seldom possessed by those having the 
skill necessary to reduce theories to practice. 
In the essay on Light, the subject is treated 
at length, and a table of rules given, which, 
by being interpolated for any variation in the 
power of the glass made use of, will enable a 
good workman, with an ordinary knowledge 
of arithmetic, to be successful in the nice 
operation of constructing an archromatic ob- 
ject-glass. We can ourselves testify to the 
value of these tables, having seen and tested 
telescopes of great excellence wrought by 
their help. It is true that an indifferent or 
inexperienced workman, who cannot rely on 
producing the figures he intends, may prefer, 
or content himself with, formule which allow 
him a greater laxity in workmanship, with less 
risk of doing damage by a departure from the 
original curve; but an able’ artist will, we 
think, proceed according to Sir John Her- 
schel’s elegant formule. Again, even before 
these or any tables can be used, it is necessary 
to find with certainty the dispersive ratio of 
the kinds of glassemployed. The old method 
~ of doing so by means of prisms, etc., was 
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troublesome in the extreme, and uncertain 
even when conducted with considerable “care. . 
Sir John Herschel has pointed out a means 
at once simple and accurate, for which we 
refer those of our readers who are amateurs 
of optics to the same source as the tables, 
and we believe they will thank us for doing 
80. 

The late Earl of Auckland suggested to the 
Lords Commissioners ‘of the Admiralty the 
idea of a work of much importance.* Its na- 
ture and object will be best understood by an 
extract from the memorandum relative to its 
compilation :—* It is the opinion of the Lords 
Commisioners of the Admiralty, that it would 
be to the honor and advantage of the navy, 
and conduce to the general interests of science, 
if new facilities and encouragement were given 
to the collection of information upon scientific 
subjects by the officers of her Majesty’s navy 
when upon foreign service. Their lordships 
are desirous that, for this purpose, a manual 
be compiled, giving general instructions for 
observation and for record in various branches 
of science. Their lordships do not consider 
it necessary that this manual should be one of 
very deep and abstruse research. Its direc- 
tions should not require the use of very nice 
apparatus and instruments; they should be 
generally plain, so that men of merely good 
intelligence and fair acquirement may be able 
to act upon them. Yet, in pointing out ob- 
jects and methods of observation and record, 
they might still serve as a guide to officers of 
high attainment.” The “Manual” is what it 
should be—clear and popular. The informa- 
tion given in it is, doubtless, not new; but 
heretofore it lay scattered cumbrously in so 
many inaccessible directions, that it was al- 
most beyond the reach of the great mass of 
those to whom it would have been useful. It 
comprises papers on every department of 
science, from the pens of men each dis- 
tinguished in his walk; the whole revised by 
Sir John Herschel, who acted as editor, and 
contributed the essay on Meteorology, with 
Appendices to those on Astronomy and Eth- 
nology. The utility of such a work as this is 
evident. Our ships are on every sea, and 
touching on every shore. They are manned 
by those whose talents, if properly directed, 
would lead to the collection of many valuable 


* A Manual of Scientific Inquiry, Prepared for 
the Use of Officers in Her Majesty’s Navy, and 
Travellers in General. London: Murray. 1860. 
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series of facts capable of important deduc- 
tions. And apart from the numerous rare 
and curious things which pass unnoticed be- 
fore the eyes of those who only have the op- 
portunity of observing them, we all know that 
not unfrequently our philosophers are led to 
mistrust interesting information from the 
loose and, inaccurate style in which it is given. 
The old story of “eyes and no eyes” is ap- 
propriate at all ages. From these considera- 
tions, we are led to expect that this “ Manual” 
will be productive of good fruit, stimulated as 
the ambition of our naval officers will be by 
the hope of a substantial “ consideration ; ” 
for their lordships of the Admiralty also add, 
“Tt will be further to consider whether some 
pecuniary reward or promotion may not be 
given to those who succeed in producing emi- 
nently useful results.” This, to the inhabi- 
tants of our “ wooden walls,” will, we imagine, 
while it is decidedly a more Christian em- 
ployment, be a more pleasant means of gain- 
ing some rounds up the ladder of fame, than 
fighting an enemy hand to hand, or annihilat- 
ing them by a skilful broadside. 

The. “ Philosophical Transactions,” from 
volume ciii. onwards, abound with papers by 
Sir John Herschel on topics connected with 
Astronomy, Mathematics, Electricity, Mag- 
netism, Metallurgy, and Photography, which 
latter science is largely indebted to his re- 
searches. 

In the “ Memoirs of the Astronomical So- 
ciety,” are many papers from his fertile pen. 
Among the more purely literary of these are 
a copious biographical sketch of the late 
eminent Francis Baily, the president of the 
society, drawn up in 1844 at the request of 
the council ; and Addresses, delivered at vari- 
ous Annual General Meetings of the Society, 
on presenting their medal to Stratford, Beau- 
foy, Brisbane, Dunlop, Pearson, Bessel, and 
Schumacher. 

Amongst the papers of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, are 
to be found his reports on the Reduction of 
Meteorological Observations, And in the 
“Cambridge Philosophical _ Transactions,” 
amongst his memoirs on various subjects, not 
the least curious and interesting to those con- 
cerned in the higher analysis, is the “ Descrip- 
tion of a Machine for resolving by inspection 
certain Forms of Transcendental Equations.” 

When the government of this country lately 
conferred upon Sir John Herschel the office 


care the means. 
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of Master of the Mint (an office held by 
Newton), it was a just and graceful recogni- 
tion of the genius which planned these labors, 
and the patient industry which carried them 
to a successful termination—labors which have 
now whitened the hair and bent the once tall, 
erect form of the amiable philosopher, who is 
another eminent instance that the possession 
of the loftiest scientific attainments, instead of 
teaching dishonor to religion, only leads to a 
profounder humility, and a deeper reverence 
for God’s revelations. 

And now, when we have named (not ex- 
plained, for that demands a volume) these 
great efforts, we are struck with the magni- 
tude of the ends to which such observations 
It is indeed the noblest work 
upon which the mind of man can be engaged, 
and the greatest stretch of which. his intellect 
is capable—the evolving of the myséerious 
laws taught by that science which, through 
the roll of-the ages, from the times of Galileo, 
Copernicus, Kepler, and Newton, has built 
itself up so firmly, has guessed and proved so. 
much that seemed beyond measure hidden. 
and paradoxical. What has it notdone? It 
has told where the planet moved before ever 
eye had beheld it! Is not this the sublimest 
triumph of the theorist 9—the mere theorist 
whom we in this practical age are too apt to 
undervalue and starve, while we are funda- 
mentally indebted to him for much of our suc- 
cess. Again, it brings the ship safe to every 
port, it gauges the tide, foretells the sunlight, 
the moonlight, and the eclipse. Is not this 
enough for the utilitarian, who sneers cui bono 
over every thing ?. It has poised, sun, moon, 
and planet in the balance, and applied the 
line to measure their distances. It has 
watched system circling within system, and 
traeed the paths of all bodies, from the blaz- 
ing comet to the dimmest star whose light 
takes thousands of years to reach us, and 
shown their course to be in accordance with 
the laws of an inexorable order. Does this . 
not satisfy the atheist, and bring home to him 
the truth, that there is a great and All-wise 
Architect? And if this has been done in the 
green tree, what shall yet be done in the dry, 
wher, with the aid, it may be, of a still keener 
vision, a subtler appreciation of the full, scope 
of laws already known, and the help of a 
multitude of more accurately ascertained facts, 
we shall clear up what at present remains, 
‘dim, and enlighten those depths which are yet, 
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unfathomed ? To quote again from Professor 
Mitchell’s book :—“ Such examinations abso- 
lutely overwhelm the mind, and the wild 
dream of the German poet becomes a sort of 
dreadful sublime reality. God called up from 
dreams a man into the vestibule of heaven, 
saying, ‘Come thou hither, and see the glory 
of my house.’ And to the servants that stood 
around his throne, he said, ‘Take him, and 
undress him from his robes of flesh; cleanse 
his vision, and put a new breath into his nos- 
trils: only touch not with any change his 
human heart—the heart that weeps and trem- 
bles.’ It wasdone; and witha mighty angel 
for his guide, the man stood ready for his in- 
finite voyage ; and from the terraces of heaven, 
without sound or farewell, at once they 
wheeled away into endless space. Sometimes 
with the solemn flight of angel-wing they fled 
through zaarrahs of darkness, through wilder- 
nesses of death, that divided the worlds of 
life ; sometimes they swept over. frontiers that 
were quickening under prophetic motions from 
God. Then, from a distance that is counted 
only in heaven, light dawned for a time 
through a sleepy film; by unutterable pace 
the light swept to them, they by unutterable 
pace to the light. In a moment the rushing 
of planets was upon them, in a moment the 
blazing of suns was around them. Then came 
eternities of twilight that revealed, but were 
not revealed. On the right hand and on the 
left, towered mighty constellations, that by 
self-repetitions and answers from afar, that by 





counter-positions, built, up triumphal gates, 
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whose architraves, whose archways—horizon- 
tal, upright—rested, rose, at altitude by spans 
that seemed ghostly from infinitude. With- 
out measure were the architraves, past num- 
ber were the archways, beyond memory the 
gates. Within were stairs that sealed the 
eternities below ; above was below; below was 
above to the man stripped of gravitating 
body : depth was swallowed up in height in- 
surmountable; height was swallowed up in 
depth unfathomable. Suddenly as thus they 
rode from: infinite to infinite, suddenly as thus 
they tilted over abysmal worlds, a mighty cry 
arose, that systems more mysterious, that 
worlds more billowy, other heights and other 
depths, were coming, were nearing, were at 
hand. Then the man sighed and stopped, 
shuddered and wept. His overladen heart 
uttered itself in tears, and he said, ‘ Angel, I _ 
will go no farther, for the spirit of man acheth 
with this infinity. Insufferable is the glory of 
God. Let me lie down in the grave, and hide 
me from the persecution of the Infinite, for 
end, I see, there is none’ And from all the 
listening stars that shone around issued a 
choral voice, ‘The man speaks truly: end 
there is none, that even yet we heard of. 
‘End is there none ?’ the angel solemnly de- 
manded. ‘Is there indeed no end? And is 
this the sorrow that kills you?’ But no voice 
answered, that he might answer himself. 
Then the angel threw up his glorious hands 
to the heaven of heavens, saying, ‘End is 
there none to the universe of God. Lo! 
also, there is no beginning.’” 





I quote from a privately printed work by Sir 
Charles Young, Garter, entitled Order of Prece- 
dence with Authorities and Remarks, 1851 (pages 
53, 55, 57, 59, and 60) :— 

“ Esquires. It is extremely difficult to define 
accurately or satisfactorily. the persons in- 
cluded by or entitled to this designation. Lord 

_ Coke, in his exposition of the statute 1 Hen. V. 

cap. 5. of Additions, says, ‘The sons of all the 
Peers and Lords of Parliament in the life of 
their fathers are in law esquires, and so to be 
named.’ By this statute the eldest son of a 
knight is an esquire. ‘ 

““Camden who was kimself a Herald, reckons 

four sorts of them. 1. The eldest sons of 


a 
Rnights and their eldest sons in perpetual suc- 
cession. 2. The Eldest sons of younger Sons 


of Peers and their Elder Sons in like perpetual 
succession. 3. Esquires created by the King’s 
Letters Patent or other investiture. and their, 
eldest sons. 4. Esquires by virtue of their 





offices as Justices of the peace, and others who 


have any office of trust under the Crown. To 
these may be added the Esquires of Knights of 
the Bath and all foreign, nay, Irish Peers, for not 
only these, but the Eldest Sons of Peers of Great 
Britain, though frequently titular Lords, are 
only Esquires in the Law, and must be so named 
in all legal proceedings.” —Blackstone, vol. i. 
406. 


Blackstone, vol. i. p. 404, says, that before 
esquires the heralds rank colonels, serjeants-at- 
law, and doctors in the three learned professions ; 
but the ‘authorities he cites in his note-do not 
seem to support the statement that the several 
persons forming these classes are but esquires ; 
and to them may be added many others, viz., 
deputy-lieutenants, judicial officers, mayors of 
towns, barristers, officers of the army and navy, 
and members of parliament, who come under 
the designation of esquire, but who in point of 
fact have no peculiar precedency in general s0- 
ciety assigned, either Gr statute, fixed rale, or 
ancient usage.—Votes und Queries. 
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PART THREE. 


CHAPTER I.—THE CASINO OF THE STURGEON. 


IT was a féte day in a small town situated 
on the borders of the territory of Ragusa, 
on the side of the mountains.» They were 
celebrating there the anniversary of the trans- 
lation of St. Blaise, the patron of the Ragusan 
ex-republic. In spite of a clouded sky, and 
heavy rains fallen in the morning, garlands of 
foliage and flowers decorated the porch of 
the little Catholic church of the place, and 
the thresholds of the humblest cottages. Be- 
tween two showers, as soon as‘the sun shone 
through the rents in the clouds, the proces- 
sion started, with banners flying; the inhabi- 
tants in their best attire were thronging the 
streets, and chanting in chorus the ancient 
litany :— 

“Saint Blaise, proteges nos vaisseaux . 

Saint Blaise, veillez sur notre republique,”’ 

( St. Blaise, protect our ships ; 
St. Blaise, guard our republic.) 

The niches of the madonnas, illuminated 
a giorno, and decorated with tinsel, were 
crowded with bouquets, cakes of honey, and 
bunches of Corinthian grapes. The whole 
country bordering on the Adriatic, receives 
the impulse of Italian customs. 

Beneath a piece of blue sky which suddenly 
shone forth, there appeared, in the direction of 
Ragusa, a travelling berlin with. armorial 
pannels, drawn by three pairs of thick and 
stubbed oxen, stained, as well as the carriage, 
by the mud of the road ; two panting horses 
followed ; the one, ridden by a footman in 
undress livery ; the other by a tall chasseur, 
who had eoncealed his long plume, his 
shoulder belt and his large silver epaulettes, 
beneath envelopes of oiled silk. The coach- 
man was asleep on his seat, leaving to some 
peasants recruited in the way the care of guid- 
ing and goading the oxen. Beside him, alert, 
wide awake, a little French femme-de-chambre 
was looking with all her eyes, at the proces- 
sions which were passing, the brilliant Ma- 
donnas in. their illuminated niches, and the 
handsome village youth, in their imposing 
Dalmatian costumes. : 

The carriage stopped before the door of the 
casino of The Sturgeon, the second post relay 

. on the route from Ragusa to Spalatro. 
. With his vest and hat trimmed with fur, 
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with stout boots into which were thrust full 
pantaloons, the host, Maitre Boscowich, was 
gravely standing on the step of his door, where 
on account of the solemnities of the day he was 
smoking his pipe, with his rosary in his hand. 
On the arrival of his new guests, he closed the 
bowl of his pipe, hung the beads at his girdle 
and immediately advanced towards the door 
of the carriage, to open it himself; the valet 
already dismounted, anticipated him and 
motioned him away. The steps lowered, a 
woman of sixty, with cold and impassible 
features, and haughty brow, half emerged from 
the berlin; the host hastened to offer her his 
hand to assist’ her in descending; but, re- 
coiling at his approach, she cast on him a 
glance of disdain, and entered the casino, 
leaning on the arm of the valet. Immediately 
a ravishing face, rosy-white and smiling, sur- 
rounded by ringlets of fair hair, appeared 
in its turn at the carriage door, advancing 
the most arching, delicate, dashing, little foot, 
ever seen at the extremity of a German ancle. 

This time, the host took care not to in- 
trude his politeness; he left the chasseur to 
present his gloved hand to the pretty Saxon ; 
but the latter, with a gesture full of grace and 
kindness, summoned Boscowich to her aid. 
Perfectly acquainted with the grand manners 
of her noble companion, she did her best to 
heal the wounds of self-love which the latter 
had inflicted. 2% 

The casino of The Sturgeon is well known to 
travellers who, from the shores of the Adri- 
atic, regain the routes to the Tyral by Gradaz 
and Spalatro,.and to the inhabitants of Servia 
or Herzegovina who, crossing the Trebignitza 
on the Bridge of Slano, repair to Ragusa by 
going around the mountains. 

At present the dining-hall of the casino 
contained but a single guest. This was a 
young German, who had just finished his 
chocolate soup. With his pipe already in his 
mouth, he was drawing, while awaiting the 
second course of his dinner. Beside him, on 
the table, were some crayons, a little trav- 
eller’s knapsack and a rich hunting-knife, with 
its belt. 

As he was finishing his sketch, the door 
opened; preceded by Maitre Boscowich, the 
French femme-de-ckambre, the footman, and 
the chasseur the two travellers entered the hall, 
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The elder, a genuine type of the German 
baroness, straight and stiff, with short stature, 
and long limbs, wore a cloth dress of a dark 
color, bordered with an orange trimming, ac- 
companied by long, full sleeves. One of those 
long, fur tippets, then called boas, served her 
as a scarf, 

Her companion, dressed in light damask, 
with a mantle of garnet velvet, her neck un- 
covered except by a cloud of lace, wore on her 
head only a simple muslin handkerchief, put 
on en fanchon ; all this so neat, so coquettishly 
adjusted, and harmonizing so well with the 
fresh colors of her complexion, that she 
seemed to be emerging from her boudoir and 
not from that old berlin, covered with mud, 
in which she had been jolted for the last six 
hours. 

Upon her features, more delicate and grace- 
ful than regular, through the expansion of a 
natural sprightliness, might nevertheless be 
seen a certain expression of firmness, perhaps 
of obstinacy, which she derived rather from 
her heart than her reason. We are usually 
in the wrong in attributing to blondes a docile 
and tractable disposition; they resist with 
more gentleness than others, perhaps; more 
patient, more timid, in short more womanly, 
they bend in the attitude of resignation, but 
without allowing themselves to be convinced ; 
they do not enforce their will upon you, but 
they maintain it; as they recoil before a con- 
test, they come out of it, if not always 
victorious, at least without too much pertur- 
bation, and it is in them especially that is 
developed that powerful force of inertia, which 
at last ends by surmounting the most firmly 
rooted obstacle. 

Our young traveller had made the trial, 
80, though she had not yet attained the object, 
she believed in success. Why should she not 
believe in it? Fair and delicate creature, she 
had succeeded in subduing the prejudices, in 
conquering the resolution, of the most cele- 
brated, most absolute diplomatist in Europe. 
Pleasant plans for the future had pre- 
occupied her during the whole route; some- 
thing triumphal appeared about her, and her 
eyes, where fire radiated from azure, those 
blue stars, which shine avith all their bril- 
liancy only in the women of the North, at 
this moment sparkled with the reflections of 
her ardent thoughts. 

When, radiant and smiling, she thus made 
her entrance into the rustic and gloomy hall 
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of the casino, the artist, about finishing his 
sketch, remained as if bewildered. Since his 
departure from Vienna, his glance had rested 
only on carefully muffled feminine forms ; had 
he not been a philosopher, he would have - 
thought it an apparition. Meanwhile, though a 
philosopher, hastily extinguishing his pipe, 
throwing onthe floor his cap of varnished 
leather, passing his fingers through his long 
hair, cut in the fashion of German students 
and adjusting the skirts of his travelling 
jacket, he rose, with brow inclined. Beauty 
and youth are of all powers here below the 
only ones which yet exercise their full au- 
thority. 

After a disdainful glance cast around her, 
over the hall, the scanty furniture which 
decorated it, and even on him who had been 
its sole occupant,—* 

“We desire to be alone, Sir Host,” said 
the Baroness, in a dry and brief tone. 

The artist suddenly rose and knit his brows; 
but almost immediately softening his glance 
as it rested on the young and charming girl, 
he said,— ‘ 

“Tf these ladies will condescend to express 
to me a desire that I should give place to 
them, I am ready to gratify them.” 

“ Sir Host, we desire to be alone,” repeated 
the proud German, without replying even by 
a gesture to the courteous offer of the painter. 

“ Since it is thus, I shall remain!” resumed 
the latter. 

And, striking on the table,— 

“ Come, Monsieur Sturgeon, make haste to 
serve me, though I am not now impatient to 
depart, on my faith!” 

And he re-lighted his pipe. 

“Give us another room,” articulated the 
dowager in an imperious tone, rolling her bea 
around her neck, which was with her a sign 
of ill-humor. 

“T have no other to offer you, madame,” 
replied the host in a decided tone, “ except 
the hall in the lower story ; meanwhile, though 
at an inn all travellers are equal by right, I 
think I ought to inform your ladyship that 
you will there find yourself in company with 
the cattle-drivers and drinkers of the neigh- 
borhood, honorable citizens doubtless, but—” 

*“ Fie! horror!” 

The two servants, the chasseur and footman, 
standing immovable, like two soldiers under 
arms, were slily looking at each other; tl 
little femme-de-chambre, a genuine child ot 
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France, was holding her handkerchief over 
her mouth that she might not laugh at the 
grand airs of the lady. 

“ We will dine in our carriage!” said the 
latter, after a moment of indecision. 

“Dine in the middle of the street, sur- 
rounded by a crowd!” exclaimed the pretty 
blonde, at last interfering ; “is that what you 
call being alone, dear aunt? But they will 
gaze at us through the door as upon two 
curious animals who are taking their nourish- 
ment.” 

And she laughed a little silvery laugh like 
the modulations of a harp. 

“If it will not be disturbing the gentleman 
too much,” resumed the young traveller, ad- 
dressing a graceful reverence to the artist, 
“and if he will allow us to remain here, we 
will remain, will we not, my dear aunt?” — 

These few words, though articulated in a 
tone of sweetness and of deference, neverthe- 
less betokened the firm will of one who felt 
she had the right to impose conditions. The 
aunt bit her lip, but did not reply. 

The artist bowed, and again extinguished 
his pipe. 

The servants had brought, i in a little ebony 
valise, the linen and plate of the journey. 
They set a table at one extremity of the hall. 


In Hungary, and especially in the adjacent 


states, when you intend to dine at an inn, it is 
often prudent to take your provisions with 
you, and even a bed, if you expect to stay 
long. 

While the strangers were taking their 
repast, the artist examined them one after the 
other, and, notwithstanding his admiration for 
the pretty blue-eyed girl, his thoughts became 
by degrees impregnated with philosophic 
spleen. 

“Ah!” said he to himself, “how much 
time and how many social revolutions has it 
taken to compose with the female of the ani- 
mal calied man this double counterfeit! On 
the one side, the graceful doll, at once an im- 
provement and a deterioration of the primi- 
tive type; on, the other, this old caricature, 
stiff with vanity, proud of—of what? Who 
knows? Of some title which she holds from 
her husband, of a fortune bequeathed by her 
ancestors, or of her false hair, for which she 
may still be indebted to her hair-dresser ! ” 

He resumed his crayon; but, in spite of 
himself his eye straying towards the young 
German, he continued his soliloquy. 
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“What is she yonder? Some descendant 
of an old race, raised in the shade of silken 
tapestry and gracefully wilted,—a turner of 
heads, certainly, one of those syrens, mute at 
first, who attract a poor devil by a look, de- 
tain him by a smile, and when they have 
urged him into the abyss, sing but to mock 
him! I have seen these beautiful magicians at 
the Prater of Vienna and at the Boulevard 
de Gaud in Paris. Bah! it is better to love 
elsewhere and keep one’s reason !” 

And his eyes instinctively rested on the 
Semme-de-chambre. 

During this time, continuing a conversation 
commenced in an. undertone, the dowager 
said to her young companion,— 

“Indeed, Amelia, how dared you risk your- 
self on these frightful roads, and with such a 
team ?” 

“TI assure you, dear aunt, that I do not 
feel at all humbled at having been, for once 
in my life, like the goddess Ceres, drawn by 
oxen.” 

“T should like to know, too, why you were 
in such haste to set out! ? The Baron, who is 
a sailor and knows“all about it, predicted 
frightful weather. But no, nothing could de- . 
tain you. If you will hear to me now, you 
will return to Ragusa.” 

“Do not think of it, madame. The bath- 
ing season is approaching; Dolis is in the 
environs of Buda; would not longer delay in 
going thither compromise your precious 
health? ” 

“Come then, jester! you know very well 
that if Iam going to the Baths of Dolis, it 
is only to chaperon you, my beauty. Be 
frank ; was there no motive but my precious 
health for this hasty and unexpected depar- 
ture?” 

“Tf I did not sooner reveal to you that 
other motive, dear aunt, it was because I 
knew your penetration, and you have already 
divined it, I am certain.” 

“The arrival of Count Ferdinand Macke- 
witz at Ragusa, is it not? You are not rea- 
sonable, Amelia; the Count loves you pas- 
sionately, What can displease you in him ? 
He is a very handsome man and in favor at 
court. Is it his profession of sailor? Child, 
an Austrian sailor never quits his wife. Look 
at the Baron de Gribhausen, my husband; 
without his ever losing sight of the coast of 
the Adriatic, from Trieste to Cattaro, he has 





been captain of a frigate, even governor of 
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the om of Ragusa, an honorable place, not 
very lucrative, it is true, and if you had not 
come to our aid—” 

“Can we not change the conversation, 
madame? ” said the pretty blonde, interrupt- 
ing her with a little air of petulant impa- 
tience. 

“You are right, my angel; to remind you 
of a benefit conferred, is to wound your deli- 
cacy, I know; I only wished to make you 
comprehend that all sailors are not sea-wolves ; 
some of them are very domestic, very amiable, 
—M. Mackewitz, for example.” 

“T entreat you, aunt, do not trouble your- 
self so much about sailors. It makes me sea- 
sick to think of them.” 

“Ah! malicious!” said the Baroness de 
Gribhausen, shaking her finger; “ well, we 
will not talk of sailors, but we will talk rea- 
son.” 

“ Very well!” 

“Do you know, Amelia, that the Count is 
very rich P” 

“ Again?” 

“Almost as rich as yourself, and certainly 
that is saying not a littl@!” 

“Yes, madame,” replied Amelia, suddenly 
assuming a tone of sarcasm and of scorn, “I 
know that M. Ferdinand Mackewitz, your 
protege, will soon become one of the most 
considerable proprietors of Hungary, as soon 
as confiscation can make him so; but permit 
me, dear aunt, to consider this brilliant for- 
tune less as an advantage than a disgrace to 
him, for he has usurped a part of it from an 
unfortunate relative.” 

“O my beauty, what great words in the 
service of a small cause!” said the Baroness, 
twirling her boa. You will not undertake the 
defence of that old madman, who, in order to 
end his soldier’s career honorably, has en- 
rolled himself in a troop of bandits, Has not 
the emperor acted wisely and with justice, in 
giving the investiture of his property to the 
man who serves him, after having deprived of 
it the rebel who has taken up arms against 
him ?” 

“TIT am not acquainted with the laws, 
madame, but I confess I have great difficulty 
in believing that the Count Paoli Mackewitz, 
who has been the friend of my father, the 
friend and brother in arms of Kosciusko, has 
joined; as you say, a band of brigands; if he 
has taken up arms, it is not against the em- 





peror, but against the tyranny of the. Mag- 
yars.” 

+] repeat to you, Amelia, old Mackewits 
was a madman, an illuminé of the worst 
species. At best, he ought to be out of the 
World ; it is therefore natural that his nearest 
relative should inherit his property; so ami- 
able a young man! You will not always run 
away from him, I predict, ma mignonne, for 
there could be no more suitable alliance for 
you than that.” 

“ Indeed, dear aunt,” replied Amelia, fore. 
ing herself to resume her tone of gayety, 
“you are absolutely determined to-day that } 
should tell you all which you know already as 
well as myself, Well! Iwill not espouse 
M. Mackewitz, though he is a very handsome 
man and in favor at court ;.I will not espouse 
him because another has my preference ; be- 
cause to this other, of my own free will, and 
with the authority of the Prince, I have made 
the offer of my hand.” 

“ Which he has refused!” murmured the 
Baroness. 

“His refusal honors him in my eyes, 
madame ; for I know its motive.” 

“ You, my niece, you dare avow your pre- 
ference for a libertine, a spendthrift, a ruined 
man! I will wager it was that accursed abbe, 
who, during his stay at Ragusa, revived in you 
these romantic and deplorable sentiments.” 

The conversation of the two travellers con- 
tinued some time longer. 

Pre-occupied with his sketch, then with the 
little femme-de-chambre, and finally with an 
omelette of prunes which had just been served 
up to him, the artist had at first paid no ate 
tention to the babbling of the aunt and niece, 
easily stifled by the sounds without. 

But one word, one name reached him, He 
thought he must have misunderstood, and 
listened. The same name, this time distinctly 
articulated, was heard again; he could re- 
strain himself no longer, and said, rising,— 

“ Pardon me, madame, if I allow myself to 
address to you one question; but were you 
not just speaking of Count George d’Arn- 
stein?” 

“ Peters,” said the Baroness, rising in her 
turn and addressing herself, not to the ques- 
tioner but to the servant who was standing 
respectfully at a distance, “let our carriage 
be made ready immediately; with post horses, 
do you understand? and if the host cannot 
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furnish .@ sufficient number, let them be ob- 
tained, no matter where. We are travelling 
with an imperial license. For my part, I do 
not wish to figure longer amid this masquerade 
of oxen and drovers.” —, 

Before going, Peters consulted the young 
lady by a look, as if accustomed to receiving 
' orders from her, and, at an imperceptible sign 
from the latter, obeyed. The Baroness then, 
quitting her place, approached the door to 
address mysteriously other directions to the 
femme-de-chambre and the chasseur, and to 
her great surprise, to her profound indigna- 
tion, when she returned, she saw Amelia and 
the artist, beside each other, exchanging with 
an animated air, rapid words, 

“Do you know the Count d’Arnstein, sir ?” 

“T have the honor to number him among 
my friends.” 

“Then, can you give me recent intelligence 
of him?” 

And with a deep blush, Amelia added,— 

“Speak, I entreat you; I cannot refrain 
from feeling the most lively interest in his 
fate.” 


“Can she be a danseuse?” said the sceptic 


apart, without its lowering the young lady in 


his esteem. 

And regulating his tone and words accord- 
ing to this last impression :— 

“ George d’Arnstein should be at present 
in Italy, my beautiful young lady.” 

“No, sir, he has not yet appeared there.” 

“By Hercules!” interrupted the artist, 
striking his forehead, “some misfortune must 
then have happened to him.” 

Taking ,immediately from the table the 
hunting-knife which he had deposited there, 
and which bore on the handle the blazon of 
the Zapolskys, with the figure of the white 
monk :— 

“Do you recognize this escutcheon, made- 
moiselle ? ” 

“ Did this knife belong to M. d’Arnstein ?” 

“No, but to one of his servants who accom- 
panied him, and who, it was said, has been 
despoiled or assassinated on the way.” 

Amelia uttered a piereing scream, 

“What' is the matter?” exclaimed the 
Baroness, then interfering. 

Comprehending a little later that the desire 
of being brief had madé him: express his 
thoughts without the caution and preparation 
indispensable in such a case, the artist has- 
tened to add,— 
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“Do not be too hastily alarmed ; the story 
which I have told you, my beautiful young 
lady, does not concern our friend at all. I 
found this weapon, by chance, in a village of 
the mountains, where I am sure he has never 
set his foot; doubtless the servant who bore 
it was simply picked up dead drunk in some 
ditch.” 

“The fate of M. d’Arnstein cannot be a 
matter of indifference to me,” stammered 
Amelia; “you are his friend, sir; your duty, 
as well as mine, is to attempt, each in our 
own way, to recover traces of him. The one 
who shall first succeed in the research shall 
inform the other of it; do you agree to that, 
sir?” 

“ For my part,I will formally pledge myself 
to it, and on my honor,” replied the painter. 

At this moment the sound of the footsteps 
of horses was heard in the court of the 
hostelry. Maitre Boscowich soon entered the 
hall, followed by a reinforcement of guests, 
all people of evil mien. 

With her face scarlet, and her boa over her 
ears, the Baroness, already sufficiently scan- 
dalized at having seen her niece in conversa- 
tion with a low-bred artist, who permitted 
himself to call her my beautiful young lady, 
hastened to draw her from the hall ; but the 
latter, pausing at the threshold of the door, 
and addressing herself to her new ally, 
said :-— 

* Your address, sir?” 

“Christian Muller, at the house of M. 
Treuttel, in Vienna. And yours, mademoi- 
selle ?” 

“ Amelia d’Osterwien, at the Bathsof Dolis.” - 

The new comers, who, to the number of 
seven, had just made an irruption into the 
Kall and pat the two ladies to flight, all vigor- 
ous men, were armed, as is customary in these 
frontier countries, where travellers willingly 
join company. According to their account, 
they were on their way to the market of Ra- 
gusa to exchange their wheat for cattle; their 
teams, obstructed by the bad ronds, awaited 
them at a quarter of a league from the vil- 


| lage, guarded by their drivers; they felt the 


need of drying themselves and dining. 

Left alone with the seven companions, 
Christian, while the former surrounded the 
brasero, remained absorbed in his reflections. 
What! was this charming young girl, whom 
he had at first thought to be a duchess, then 
a danseuse, Mademolselle d’Osteswein? Ame- 
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lia! that first serious love which he had him- 
self taken care to stifle in the heart of George ? 
Poor George! Who knows whether this love 
might not have prevented his ruin? What 
had become of him? And he cast a glance 
on the hunting knife, on that pale face of the 
white monk, the mysterious signification of 
which he knew, and which, all the mem- 
bers of the house of Zapolsky have always 
taken care to retain among their arms, as if 
to prepare themselves for a sudden and fatal 
end, 

Christian was not the man to allow his 
mind to dwell long upon dark thoughts. Ex- 
amining the travellers, who before the brasero 
were drying thgir garments soaked with the 
rain, he was struck with the proud bearing 
and characteristic physiognomy of one of 
them; his artistic instinct was aroused, and 

-re-opening his sketch-book, he drew him by 
stealth. : 

The model did not always. conform to the 
exigencies of the artist; in order to compel 
him to turn towards him, he attempted to en- 
gage in conversation with him. The difficulty 
was to know in what tongue they could un- 
derstand each other. The host had just ad- 
dressed the travellers in one of the Slavic di- 
alects, Christian did not understand it; at all 
events, he would use the. idiom most com- 
mon along the coast, the Italian. 

The other replied in Hungarian. The re- 
sult was a failure. Christian tried Latin, the 
official and administrative language of Hun- 
gary; the same ill success. At last, the 
wheat-mérchant, conjecturing by the white- 
ness of the skin, and accent of the artist, with 
whom he had to deal, said to him : — 

“Are you not acquainted with German, 
Meinherr ?” ‘ 

“ Der teufel! it is my mother tongue! We 
have just rehearsed one of the most charm- 
ing scenes of Rabelais ; but you have perhaps 
never read Rabelais?” ~ 

“No.” 

“So much the worse. Have you latety ar- 
rived in this frightful country?” asked Chris- 
tian of him, still with no other object but to 
prolong the sitting of his model. 

To this question, the interrogated immedi- 
ately offered another one :— 

“ What is the news in Ragusa, Meinherr 2?” 

“T have not been at Ragusa, I am going 
thither. I come from Splatro and Gradaz, 
where the bad weather detained me impris- 
oned three days.” 
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“From Gradaz!” exclaimed the interlocu- 
tor; “then you must have crossed the Na- 
renta ! ” 

“ Exactly so! the Narenta, so rich in fishes 
of the rarest species. Are you acquainted 
with the paklara, sir!” 

“ No.” 


“Nor I! but I suppose at least, the pakla- | 


ra is no other than the echneis of tlie Greeks, 
and the remoraof the Latins. The ancient 
Romans and the modern Dalmatians have by 
turns told marvellous stories about this extra- 
ordinary fish.” 

The conversation threatened to wander 
more and more. The new comer again at- 
tempted to lead it to a point which seemed 
to interest him particularly. 

“ We were speaking of Gradaz, Meinherr,’ 
resumed he, persistently. i 

“Certainly Ihave been at Gradaz, and I 
can boast of having there made the disco 
ery of a Roman amphitheatre which has been 
hitherto mistaken for a quarry, and which may 
indeed have been one; but my drawing is 
made and bears as an inscription: Roman 
Amphitheatre at Gradaz.” 

“ We do not understand each other, Signor 
Saxon ; the question is neither of fishes nor 
of amphitheatres ; but did you hear any thing 
below there of the passage of troops?” 

“In fact—yes; but imperial troops, and 
familiar uniforms. The costumes which we 
artists like best, are often the most dilapi- 
dated ; disorder in the physical as well as in the 
moral world, has always its picturesque side.” 

And thus conversing, Christian finished 
sketching the singular accoutrements of his 
interlocutor, interrupting himself in his con- 
versation as well as his labor, only to sip an 
excellent golden wine from Meleda. 

“ And were these troops numerous!” pur- 
sued the new comer. 

“Oh! you ask me there, sir, more than I 


know. Nevertheless, I am. assured that all _ 


the Dalmatian militia are on foot; the object 
in question is to give chase to a celebrated 
chief of adventurers who had made an irrup- 


-tion into the Austrian territory of Herzego- 


vina.” 

“T thought the affair terminated.” 

“Not so! this very morning, before my de- 
parture from Gradaz, a fusillade was again 
heard in the distance.” 

The merchant made a movement of sut- 
prise, immediately repressed ; his companions 
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assembled around the trasero, stooped. mys- 
teriously towards each other to exchange some 
words in a low tone. One only among them, 
took no part in this secret consultation; im- 
mediately on his arrival, overcome by fatigue, 
he had stretched himself out on the table, 
with his arms crossed, his head swinging ; he 
was asleep, and his snoring mingled with the 
fragments of litanies heard without, some- 
times interrupted, in a manner disagreeable 
enough, the dialogue between the painter and 
his model. 

Nevertheless, the latter, after having re- 
covered from his surprise, continued with an 
appearance of perfect tranquillity. 

“ We have vaguely heard of an encounter 
between the Slaves and the Uhlans; but: fur- 
ther on, in the direction of the Narenta, at a 
place called, I believe, The Ruins, and two 
days ago! Are you very certain the fight still 
continues ! ” 

“All I can tell you is, that last evening it 
was said there had been seen beyond Gradaz, 
in the direction of the plain, two wounded 
_ Uhlans who, had both been shot, an hour pre- 
vious by the enchanted carbine of the chief 
of these bandits, a certain Zeno or Zény, an 
incarnate demon, a vampyre, whom. the Vi- 
enna journals call the King of the Danube, 
Do you know Zeno, my dear sir ?” 

“No.” 

“No more than the paklara then; it isa pity. 
He must, nevertheless, figure in my Dalma- 
tion excursion. Ah! if his Danubian maj- 
esty would sit to me for a single instant, what 
a good fortune it would be for the house of 
Treuttel ! ” 

And his sketch finished, the artist, forget- 
ting already whether he whom he had just 
sketched was on the way to exchange wheat 
for cattle or cattle for wheat, inscribed be- 
neath the portrait: Servian cattle-drover 
on his way to Ragusa. 

He had scarcely finished, when the sound 
of a trumpet was heard in the street. It was 
that of the public crier. 

The artist, in the curious narrdtion in 
Which we find the details of the scene, opened 
the window, and the. voice of the crier pene- 
trated the room :— 

“In the name of His Majesty, Francis of 
Austria, King of Bohemia, Hungary, Croatia, 
Sclavonia and Ijlyria; Duke of Lorraine, .of 
Salzburg, of Styria, of Carinthia, and of Carni- 
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ola; Grand Vayvode of Transylvania; Mar-. 
grave of Moravia ; Count Prince of the Tyrol, 
of Kyburg Goertz and Grodska; sovereign 
of Venice and the Milanese ; hereditary rec- 
tor of Ragusa, Zara and Cattaro ete., we 
make known to all the subjects of the em- 
pire, and principally to those of the three 
Dalmatias, that the chief of the bandits, 
Pierre Zény, called the Sclavonian, formerly 
sergeant in a military colony, now a deserter, 
a forger and murderer, has dared to re-ap- 
pear in arms on the coast of the Adriatic—-” 

“Good!” exclaimed ‘the young painter, 
clapping his hands and addressing a half joy- 
ous glance towards his preceding interlocu- 
tor; “Pierre Zény! I was asking for informa- 
tion respecting him, and it has arrived in an 
official manner.” 

“True,” quietly replied the Servian drover; 
“but the matter is not deficient in a certain 
interest. ‘Let us listen.” 

The crier continued,— 

“By reason of which, in order to chastise 
him for his crimes and secure our well-beloved 
subjects from his cruelty and rapine, His 
Majesty the.Emperor has resolved to grant.a 
reward of twenty thousand Austrian florins in 
silver, or four thousand Venetian.sequins in 
gold, to whoever shall deliver Pierre Zény to 
the authorities, dead or alive.” 

“Ah! the poor devil!” said Christian, 
“ He interests me greatly: I have always had 
a weakness for villains. Have you read the 
history of the’brigand Schubry, Metnderr 2” 

“ Ne. ” 

“Decidedly you are behind the times in 
Servia.. In nfy youth, I doted on the brigand 
Schubry.” 

Rising then, the artist uncovered, and, 
mingling his voice with that of the crier, 
said,— 

“T drink to the health of Pierre Zény, the 
Sclavonian !” 

And, at one draught, he emptied his: last 
glass of Meleda wine. 

The man with the trumpet finished his pro- 
clamation; promising, always in the name of 
the Emperor, the sum offered and their pardon 
to allthe accomplices of Zény, if of themselves. 
they would seize the person of their chief or 
cause him to be taken. Those who should sub- 
mit voluntarily and lay down their arms, 
might rely on the clemency of their sovereign. 

At this moment the host brought in dinner; 
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“To the table, and make haste; we are 
waited for elsewhere,” said Zény, for it was 
indeed he, who, while he was still thought to 
be fighting on the plain, a fugitive for two 
days past, exhausted with fatigue, kept at bay, 
had just taken refuge in the casino of The 
Sturgeon. 

When the Slaves had seen their chief the 
first to flee before the imperial solders, they 
had dispersed in disorder, some towards the 
plain, others scaling. the banks of the exca- 
vated way. This dispersion of his men had 
been favorable to Zény, in that it had baffled 
the pursuit of the Uhlans. 

After a disorderly flight, when he recovered 
his reason and cast around him his still af- 
frighted glances, he found at his side only five 
companions, five faithful and devoted friends, 
Marko, Zagrab, Dumbrosk and two other 
Slaves. 

The route they were then pursuing among 
the continuations of the little chain of hills, 
led them more and more towards the central 
part of Dalmatia. They passed the night in 
wandering among the mountains, without be- 
ing able to ascertain their position. 

To‘add to their disaster, with the day the 
storm recommenced. The rain fell without 
cessation, with such violence, that the torrents 
soon roared on every side around them. In 
spite of the waters which overflowed in sheets, 
in funous cascades, Zény took a desperate 
resolution to retrace his steps towards The 
Ruins, where they had left Paoli and Chrisna. 
But the horses slipped or sank in muddy 
roads which it was necessary to follow ; they 
lost precious time without advancing one step; 
provisions were wanting; complaints arose 
around the conquered chief; the two obscure 
soldiers associated with his ill fortune refused to 
accompany him longer ; Dumbrosk, exhausted 
from want of food, seemed to have lost the 
vigorous soul which formerly animated him. 
He proposed to kill one of the horses for the 
repast of the, little band, swearing that he 
would not leave an atom for the vultures and 
the crows. Marko and Zagrab, the latter 
thoughtful and anxious, the former still lively, 
alert, loquacious, and striving to keep up the 
courage of his general, alone resigned them- 
selves with absolute devotion. 

As they were deliberating on what was next 
to be done, they perceived two peasants driv- 
ing with blows from a whip-handle, a man 
bound, around whose neck they had passed a 
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heavy wooden carcan. Recognizing in the 
prisoner one of their men, left under the 
orders of Paoli, they had no difficulty in put- 
ting the two peasants to flight. 

Delivered by them and freed from his car- 
can, the Slave informed them that Paoli, issu- 
ing from The Ruins at the sound of the firing, 
had been driven back with a loss, by the 
Imperial soldiers; in other respects he could 
not render a very particular account of what 
had then taken place, nor what had become 
of the Montenegrine, having been separated 
from the rest at the commencement of the 
action. He, nevertheless, thought that the’ 
Pole had turned back to attempt to regain 
the forests, where Ogulin himself had doubt- 
less taken refuge. 

Zény resolved to pursue the same direction, 
and, guided by Marko, who had already 
traversed the country, he changed his route 
once more. They took the left, in order to 
gain the high mountains which separate the 
circle around Ragusa from the plains of Herze- 
govina. 

It was in the afternoon of the same day 
that, forced to approach a village, in order to 
find at once rest and food for themselves and 
horses; Zény and his six comrades arrived at 
the inn of Maitre Boscowich. Christian had 
just taken leave of them. 

“ You have heard this Saxon,” said Zény; 
“there is still fighting in the plain, from which 
these high mountains alone separate us. No 
fatigue should prevent us from rejoining Ogu- 
lin! Let us make haste! By the Danube! 
these Austrian dogs have not yet done with 
us!” 

“Nor we with this loin of pork,” said 
Dumbrosk ; “ let us dine first, and afterwards 
en route!” 

The resolution of Zény had appeared noble 
and great; the counsel of Dumbrosk was still 
better relished. All, with hands on their 
plates, were prepared to try their best, when 
Maitre Boscowich re-entered softly, and said 
to then, lowering his head,— 

e God preserve me, my guests, from seeing 
in your lordships any thing but honest mer- 
chants who are going to sell their wheat at 
the city; but it has just been whispered in my . 
ear that two inhabitants of this country who 
had taken prisoner one of the soldiers of the 
Sclavonian, themselves encountered by the 
rebels, were®forced to let go their captive. 
These two men are from this neighborhood, 
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and on their return to the village, have spoken 
of their encounter ; everybody is excited ; they 
think they already have Zény, and with him, 
the reward promised by the Emperor. I do 
not say that you are the individuals designated. 
God preserve me from it! but one may some- 
times be mistaken ; you are of equal number, 
like them, you are armed, of the Sclavonic 
race like them,—like myself—” added Maitre 
Boscowich, interrupting himself by a patriotic 
impulse. “ Jivio! Jivio for the Slaves.” 

Then he resumed, suddenly moderating the 
tones of his voice,— 

“But it is not my concern; consult one 
another; it is your affair and not mine; if you 
think it prudent to depart the bells are now 
ringing for our good St. Blaise; every one is 
going to the church; the streets will then be 
deserted and the moment favorable.” 

Zény was about to speak,— 

“T ask no confidences! they might com- 
promise me; still less do I ask for your justi- 
fication!—I do not needit; you are my 
guests. You are warned; act as it seems to 
you wise and prudent.” 

After having given them this charitable 
counsel, the honest Boscowich was preparing 
to take leave of them, when a slight murmur 
was heard without; the Slaves rose with one 
impulse. 

“T will go and see what is the matter,” 
said Zagrab. “The costume I wear still 
sufficiently resembles the Austrian uniform to 
prevent all suspicion.” 

“Go, brave Croat,” replied Zény. 

“This remnant of the Austrian uniform in 
the midst of us makes me uneasy all the 
time, whatever I do,” then murmured Marko 
in the ear of Dumbrosk, who shrugged his 
shoulders. 

While Zagrab gained the door, the host 
went towards the window. 

“Tt is only a company of children passing,” 
said he, with a re-assured air; then, almost 
immediately he added, knitting his brows: 
“No!—it stops—and several are directing 
themselves towards this house! There are 
some women rnnning to join them ! ” 

At the same instant, the windows of the 
dining-room flew to pieces before a shower of 
stones, and the cries, “Help! help! The 
Sclavonian! This way! Pierre Zény! The 
Emperor! The reward! They are here! 
Help! help!” resounded in the street. 
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sustain the seige with his companions. At 
the order of Boscowich, the doors of the lower 
story had been closéd. The Slaves had time 
to escape by a little stone stairway which de- 
seended into the court; they immediately 
rushed towards the stables, they found them 
closed and barricaded. This was for them a 
new and terrible disaster. 

Leaving their horses to Maitre Boscowich 
as payment of their expenses, they gained the 
open country, and while they pursued their 
flight with difficulty on foot, amid inundated 
fields, they heard behind them still the piere- 
ing voices of the women and children, who 
had just resumed in chorus this strophe of the 
litany :— 
“ St. Blaise deliores nous des Turcs et des 

Veniteans, . 
Des -insectes qui songent nos blés, 
Des passeveaux qui vendangent avant nous 


Et des Heiduques qui descendent de. leurs 
montagnes.” 


(St. Blaise, deliver us from the Turks and the 
Venitians, 

From the insects which ravage our fields, 

From the sparrows which steal our harvests, 

And the Heiduques which descend from the 
menetninas 


CHAPTER II.—THE ZINGARI. 


AFTER a rapid march of two hours, the 
Slaves reached the elevated pathways of the 
mountains. Re-united, they counted their 
number; the two soldiers, who had already 
on the way seemed disposed to mutiny against 
their general, whether they had been taken 
captive by the peasants or whether they had 
decided to take the benefit of the imperial 
proclamation, did not respond to the call. 

“There are only five of us left!” said 
Dumbrosk. 

“ That is one too. many,” replied Marko to 
him. 

And in the shadow he pointed to Jean 
Zagrab who was silently marching beside 
Zény. 

“ Brrou!” said the Transylvanian ; “you 
are dreaming, Marko! The Rousniaque also 
had suspicions of him and that brought mis- 
fortune on the Rousniaque. I have watched 
this boy in emergencies,—he does not dis- 


please me; you are jealous of him because 


the master wished to take him for his pobra- 


| tim.” ‘ 





Zagrab had already returned, prepared to 
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“T am not jealous, I am suspicious. Some- 
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thing whispers in my ear that this man will 
be fatal to us!” 

And while they were exchanging these 
words in a low tone, Zény said to the Croat,— 

“Jean, you have a right to complain, to re- 
proach me ; but there is yet time, turn towards 
the Adriatic coast; we are approaching Cat- 
taro, in a short time you may—” 

Zagrab replied only by a negative gesture. 

“So,” resumed the Sclavonian, “ notwith- 
standing my misfortunes, you will accompany 
me then, comrade?” 

“To the end, Zény!” 

They had continued to advance towards the 
summit of the mountain. The warm vapors 
which rose from the valleys becoming meta- 
morphosed at their contact with the upper 
zones, suddenly enveloped them in a net- 
work of cold and penetrating mist which con- 
cealed from them the heavens and the road 
they should follow. The fog was dissipated, 
but soon the sky became again obscured, the 
wind blew, large clouds whirled above their 
heads, and an abundant snow covered the 
paths. 

Commissioned to guide the band through 
these rugged regions, Marko lost the way; 
Dumbrosk blew noisily on his fingers, or beat 
his arms loud enough to awaken the echoes 
of the Dalmatian Alps, and to convey the 
idea that a group of nocturnal washerwomen 
were at work at every angle of the rocks. 

“ Because I am large, they think I have no 
brains,” muttered he; “and yet if they had 
listened to me, they would not have entered 
that accursed village; after having turned 
our backs on the Saxons, we should at least 
have avoided the disgrace of turning them 
on peasants, and worse yet,—on women and 
boys! Malediction!” 

The Slavic soldier delivered by Zény in the 
morning, marched alone. His name was 
Milex, his surname Sligovitz, doubtless be- 
cause he had formerly sold prune-brandy. 
Born for usury, still a young man, though 
poor, he had practised it with paras, groschen, 
and coppers, among the people of the most 
wretched villages. Condemned for this, he 
had taken refuge with Zény, hoping to become 
the treasurer or purveyor of the band. Zény 
knew his mode of keeping accounts, and in- 
stead of a pen, put a musket in his hands, 
At present, Milex Sligovitz was regretting he 
had not remained behind like the two sol- 
diers, his companions, 





The night rolled away. Having reached 
the opposite declivity of the mountain, the 
Sclavonian could sée, at the farthest circle of 
the horizon, beyond Mostar and the Narenta, 
a streak of light, which at intervals made the 
silicious and micaceous rocks of Nissava-Gora 
sparkle. The day was about to appear; 
it came at last; but the rays of the sun 
illuminated only the culminating part of 
the mountains. In vain did the Slaves at- 
tempt to fathom the plain in order to ascer- 
tain the movements of the Austrian troops 
and the direction of the march of Ogulin; 
in the lower regions, as well as on the inferior 
mountains, all was as yet silence and ob- 
scurity. 

Meanwhile the snow had disappeared ; the 
light gradually descended. Continuing to ad- 
vance, the fugitives suddenly heard the dis- 
tant bleating of a goat, to which the shrill 
chant of a cock replied. 

There is in the crowing of a cock some- 


thing which, even to the sternest, natures 


seems to speak of a tranquil life; of plenty 
and hospitality. At this chant, which as- 
cended to them from the depths of the valley 
like a summons of welcome, the Slaves lifted 
up their heavy heads; their lips, long mute, 
opened and allowed to escape a few words of 
hope.  Dumbrosk already saw himself in 
front of a good fire, before a good table, laden 
with a large jug of wine and a smoking quar- 
ter of pork. But was it to be believed thata 
village, even a single farm, could be found on 
these arid declivities ? 


Meanwhile the little band travelled with | 


more caution. Marko, at the head, opened the 
march; Zény, Zagrab, and Sligovitz, formed 
the principal body; Dumbrosk composed 
the rear-guard. They advanced thus a long 
time without perceiving any traces of a human 
habitation or even the presence of a man; 
only a few wild goats showed themselves on 
the tops of the precipices. At last, from be- 
neath a rock which capped the rest, they saw 
arise light wreaths of bluish vapor, which they 


at first took for scattered fragments of the” 


mist; but the penetrating odor of tobaceo- 
smoke soon reached them. 

The five exiles stopped, with their hands 
upon their weapons. 

Behind the thicket, and sheltered by it, 
three individuals, with skins of dark brown, 
black eyes and hair of the same color, were 
crouching around a little fire of brush. The 
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group was composed of a woman and two 
men, all three young, all three nearly alike in 
their slender and well-knit forms, even in 
their costume, composed simply of a tattered 
woollen shirt. Through coquetry, the young 
woman had added to this a bit of red stuff, 
which fell from her forehead, not without 
some grace, over her shoulders, and a neck- 
lace of seeds of the rose-peony and beads, in- 
termingled, completed her attire. If the 
color of the complexion, the rounded and 
somewhat flat nose, seemed to indicate the 
negro race, the glossy and silken hair, thin 
and curved lips and oval countenance, evi- 
dently approached nearer the European or at 
least the Asiatic type. All three had seen 
the light in the countries enclosed between the 
Black Sea, the Archipelago, and the Gulf of 
Venice; and yet their origin, their worship, 
and their language, were unknown to the 
Greeks as well as to the Turks, to the Slaves 
as to the Hungarians and the Germans. They 
were the children of that mysterious race, dis- 
persed through the world like that of the Jews, 
but for whom the day of restoration has not 
yet come ; proscribed who, draping themselves 
with dignity in their rags as in their pride, do 
not deign even to appeal from proscription ; 
who, amid domestic nations, have retained 
their nomadic habits, as in the presence of the 
laws and executioners of every country they 
have preserved their manners and customs, 
their strange language, and the solution of 
their impenetrable enigma. Can these sin- 
gular beings, persecuted by turns under the 
names of Gitanos, Gypsies, Madjibs, Diajiu, 
Ciganos, Zingari, Zigeuners, and whom we 
French call Bohemians, fail to be numerous 
among all the other persistent nationalities of 
Eastern Europe ? 

Of the two men, one is called Polgar, the 
other Massob; the former, like most of his 
comrades, is at once a horse-jockey and a 
travelling blacksmith ; he also practises sev- 
eral other trades; at present, for want of better 
business, he is occupied in gathering the bark 
of the cork-tree which grows among these 
mountain cliffs. Massob, the youngest, guards 
a little flock of goats, and in case of necessity, 
plays the violin, when, in their frequent peri- 
gtinations, they encounter same peasant's 
wedding. They are brothers. As for their 
companion, the wife of the first, perhaps of 
the second also (for their marriages have, like 


ali the rest of their customs, mysterious forms 
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and conditions), her employment-with Polgar 
the blacksmith, consists in blowing the bel- 
lows; she aids Massob in guarding the flock, 
milks the goats and makes the cheese; she 
occupies herself, besides, with medicine and 
the occult sciences, composes marvellous:oint- 
ments and tells fortunes, not only after in- 
specting the lines of the hands, like a gypsy, 
but, a less common mode by the crowing of the 
cock. So she has a cock which she always 
carries with her, and it is his matinal 
song the Slaves have just heard. This com- 
panion of the two brothers is called Tsap. 

At this moment, our three Zingari, grouped 
around their half-extinct fire, while conversifig 
with a certain animation, were smoking their 
little wooden pipes. 

“What were you thinking of,” said Tsap 
to Massob, “to bring him up here on your 
shoulders and half dead ?” 

“ Because he very politely requested me to 
render him this little service,” replied Massob, 
casting sidewise an abashed and embarrassed 
glance. 

“A fine reason! You should have stopped 
your ears and left him where you found him.” 

“Ah! the poor old man! he was shot 
through the chest; he could not have got 
away of himself.” 

“Well! what then? Did it concern you? 
Is he one of our people? It is better for us 
Zingaris to bring home a dead dog than a 
wounded man, do you understand? At least, 
we might have the skin.” 

“One does not always encounter dead 
dogs,” replied Massob, without raising his 
head, and timidly concentrating his glance on 
his wooden pipe. 

“T know what you wanted, Massob, you 
expected to inherit his coat and shoes; you 
are always thinking of profit. Who knows 
whether the man will die? Ido things con« 
scientiously—I have carefully dressed his 
wound; it is possible it will be healed; then, 
who will be caught, hein ?” 

“T thought I was doing right.” 

“ And he has done right!” said the elder 
brother in a tone of authority; “1 approve it; 
I, Polgar !” 

And Polgar, without entering into a longer 
explanation, refilled his pipe, and lighted it, 
assuming a magisterial position. ‘ 

“TI did right! I did right!—my brother ap- 
proves it!” exclaimed Massob ; “ besides, my 
brother knows this man.” 
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Tsap turned towards Polgar. 

“Do you know him?” 

“TI unce sold him some horses.” 

“ And his name?” 

“I do not know.” 

“Is he rich?” — 

“Tt is possible.” 

Tsap shook her head. 

“I am surprised at that; when I dressed 
his wound, I felt in his pockets; there was 
not a groschen about him.” 

“Make yourself easy; if we cure him, he 
will not be ungrateful, I will answer for it.” 

“And if he dies, they will say that it was 
we who killed him in order to despoil him, to 
. eat him perhaps!” 

“ Gaben! Gaben! Woman!” said Massob 
and Polgar together with a gesture of repug- 
nance. 

“You need not play the indignant. Have 
our poor people never had to suffer from simi- 
lar accusations ? ” 

“That might formerly have been. Lately, 
the emperor, the grand weyda of Austria, has 
taken pity on the people of Pharaoh, as they 
call us ; he has recognized that the judges lied 
in order to give employment to their execution- 
ers,” said Polgar. “ But I do ) not like to talk 
when I am smoking; the air moistens coy 
tobacco; it is so much lost.” 

“ Yes,” replied Massob, “ the grand weyda 
is no longer cruel to us; the Christians no 
longer treat us as dogs and robbers, they even 
sometimes allow us to enter their cities: why 
should we be cruel to them? Massob was 
right—Ah! ah! Massob went to the aid of 
the old man, and he did well! Is it not so, 
brother ? ” 

Polgar replied only by a sign of the head, 
occupied as he was with his wooden pipe, 
which was commencing to burn. For a Zin- 
gari, a charred pipe is a luxury. 

“ Besides,” pursued Tsap, “ what I say is 
less on my own account than on yours; ought 
I not to watch over your safety? You love 
the emperor, I am willing to believe; well, 
he to whom you have just given refuge, is 
one of his enemies.” 

“Bah!” exclaimed Massob. 

_. “If you had not had the brain of a bird, 
good Massob, would you not have compre- 
hended already that he whom you have 
borne yonder, to that grotto,” and with her 
finger she pointed to a vast opening at the 
CHRISNA. 6 
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base of one of the surrounding hills, “ is one 
of those bandits, who have been for two days 
past, fighting in the plain against the troops!” 

“Oh! no! he is a farmer from Gradaz; he 
told meso; he was returning from Trebigne 
on horseback, and following the bank of the 
river, when, in the darkness, he was bit by a 
ball, fired from he knew not where; he fell, 
his horse fled, and—” 

“ And you believed him! A farmer travel- 
ling with empty pockets P—I repeat it, he is 
a bandit !’’ 

‘“ Say brother, since you knew him, whether 
that is true ? ” 

And Massob, hesitating to be convinced, 
hastily turned towards Polgar. 

“Tt seems that baptism has done the rest 
of you some good,” replied Polgar. “ What 
does the word bandit signify? Are we not 
all bandits, vagabonds? I will tell you who 
the man is who is concealed yonder, whom 
my brave Massob brought hither. I hope 
you’ have neither of you forgotton the famous 
Pierre Zény the Sclavonian, the king of the 
Danube? If we have been able to bury some 
gold pieces, you know where, it is to him we 
are indebted for them.” 

“ Gold!” murmured Massob ; “that is fine, 
gold!” 

And his eyes were suddenly illuminated 
with a thought of covetousness. 

“Yes, we have gold buried,” said Tsap, 
casting a disdainful look on the wretched 
garment which covered her. “ Of what use 
is our gold to us, since I have not even aring 
on my little finger 9—not even leather boots? 
But that man yonder—can it be Zény ?” 

“No! but it is one of his men.” 

“I was very sure he was a worthy gentle- 
man!” exclaimed the young gipsey; “ah! 
ah! Massob knew him !—Bai! Bai!” 

And after having rubbed his hands, he said, 
turning towards the entrance of the grotto,— 

“Sleep, old brigand, sleep in peace; Mas- 
sob loves you, and will defend you if neces- 
sary!” 

“Very well!” replied their companion, 
“ we can sacrifice ourselves for strangers; but, 
by the star Aldebaran ! his presence in our 
mountains presages to me nothing good. 
Shall I interrogate Mulro? Hark! he is re- 
plying to me in advance! Do you not hear 
his cries of distress ? ” 

“ Tsap knows better than we what is about 
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to happen,” said Massob, whose facile con- 
victions vacillated constantly from right to 
left, from the one to the other; “ yes, she is 
right, Mulro has no longer his ordinary 
cry.” 

In fact Mulro, the cock of the gypsy, with 
flapping wings and bristling feathers, was 
uttering shrill screams, like a watch-dog who 
is signalling the approach of danger. 

At this moment, a noise like that of an 
avalanche ploughing its way down the moun- 
tain side, was heard above them. Amid fly- 
ing stones, our gypsies saw rolling a confused 
mass of foliage, cloth, and furs, whence issued 
stifled bleatings, and muttered oaths. This 
singular slide fell and stopped exactly at the 
spot where they were ; the foliage half-opened 
and revealed Dumbrosk, still grasping with 
his vigorous fist a large branch of the cork- 
tree, while, with his other hand, he held a goat 
by the horns, 

It was in pursuing the goat on which he had 
founded the hope of a common breakfast, that 
he had lost his equilibrium. Forced to yield 
he was descending without letting go his prize, 
when, to save himself, he seized by instinct a 
strong branch horizontally extended across 
his path ; the broken branch had accompanied 
him,enveloping in its foliage both man and beast 
at once, and softening for them the violence 
of the fall. Nevertheless, at the spot where 
they landed, the former having fallen on the 
latter with all his weight, the goat uttered its 
last cry; the man alone escaped with a vio- 
lent shock. 

After a moment of confusion, the Dalmation 
shook his head, opened and closed his eyes 
several times, and looked around him. At 
sight of these three bronze faces, immediately 
recognizing with whom he had te deal,— 

“ Ganaka! piavako! kapidjake! (to eat! 
to drink ! to the table!) ” exclaimed he in the 
jargon of the Zingari; which, not less than 
his singular manner of travelling, excited 
great surprise in Tsap and the two brothers. 
“A thousand cock’s spurs!” resumed Dum- 
brosk in the vulgar tongue; “I am a friend, 
pretty blackamoor! My mother was a gypsy 
too; she voluntarily associated with your 
people, and did not fail to sacrifice to the red 
cow. Come, up with you, my good folks! 
The matter in question now is, not to prepare 
a good ointment for bruises, but a copious 
breakfast. You see I have taken care to bring 


at once the game and the wood to roast it; 
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there should be chickens here, since I see a 
cock. Put all these cooking; to the work, 
comrades! Ganaka! piavako! kapidjake!” 

The gypsy woman cast on Dumbroska black , 
look; then, turning towards Polgar she 
said,— 

“ Will you give this one a refuge also!” 

“ Let me alone, woman.” 

And Polgar advanced to the Transylvanian 
Dalmatian, still lying in his first position. 

“T do not know you! Who are you? 
whence come you?” 

“ Ah, good man of gingerbread,” then re- 
plied the person interrogated, “is it necessary 
that I should tell you my history from my 
birth to my death? With other friends, I 
come from a country where there is hunger 
and thirst ; I was the rear-guard, but, by the 
effect of the fall, I have arrived at the ad- 
vance-posts just in season to order breakfast. 
Do you understand ?” 

“You have killed one of our goats,” in- 
terupted Polgar without moving, “you will 


, {account to us for it immediately; after which, 


since one somerset brought you here, a second 
will doubtless suffice to land you in the plain. 
The latter, I am ready to aid you in making.” 

“You, comrade! How come you with 
faces of plum-color, that you show yourself to 
be so brave? In my country. of Transyl- 
vania, when I was a child, I heard it said that 
a female servant, armed with a wet dish-cloth, 
was sufficient to put fifty gypsies to fligh®.” 

_ “The kettle will not boil here for you,” re- 
sumed Polgar ; “ pay for the goat and depart! 
Make haste !” 

“ Make haste!” repeated Tsap, assuming a 
menacing attitude. 

Even the cock Mulro, bristling up before 
Dumbrosk, uttered his war-cry. 

By way of reply, Dumbrosk, with a disdain- 
ful air, raised himself up to his full height, 
and developed his broad shoulders, and his 
muscular arms, like an eagle of the high 
Alps which, threatened by a flock of sparrow- 
hawks, contents itself, in a moment of clem- 
ency, with showing them its claws and the 
vast amplitude of its wings. 

Recoiling a step, Polgar and Tsap ex- 
changed a glance of discouragement; the 
cock, in his turn, drooped his wings, folded 
up his feathers, and sought a refuge beneath 
the petticoat of his mistress. 

During this scene, Massob, remaining im- 
movable, with his hands folded and his head 
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leaning on his shoulder, had kept his humid 
eyes fastened on the poor goat still in the 
hands of Dumbrosk. He profited by the 
. movement of the latter to draw the goat 
' towards him, bend over it, feel its heart, raise 
its eyelids and breathe in its nostrils; after 
which, letting it fall, he said,— 

“Tt is really dead!” 

And he began to weep.: 

Meanwhile Zény, Marko, Zagrab and Sli- 
govitz had approached. From the top of a 
granite promontory, the Sclavonian cast his 
eyes through the rents in the fog, interrogat- 
ing the plain and the banks of the river; but 
of the Dalmatian and Austrian soldiers, as of 
the bands of Ogulin, no vestige appeared. 

“Pierre Zény!”. suddenly exclaimed Pol- 
gar, who had just recognized the manly 
figure of the Sclavonian, illuminated by a ray 
of sunshine. 

“Pierre Zény!” repeated Tsap. 

Already Polgar, with radiant air, was be- 
side the newly arrived. After having made 
the sign of the cross, he kissed his hand, and 
said,— 

“Does the master recognize his ancient 
servant ?” 

“Is it you, Ebony-Head! By the great 
Bogh! yes, I recognize you. Well, my brave 
horse-jockey, are we friends to-day as for- 
merly? Can the Slaves still rely upon your 
fidelity ? ” 

“@f my fidelity, master, I alone will not 
testify ; there is another who can tell you bet- 
ter; another in whom you will perhaps have 
full confidence.” 

With one bound, then, he regained the rock, 
took from an old wallet some straws dipped 
in brimstone, kindled them by the last sparks 
of his fire of brush, lighted a resin torch, and 
with brow uplifted and impatient gesture, 
turning towards Zény, said,— 

“Come with me, come, master! you shall 
see whether Polgar is your friend.” 

Both then rapidly descended towards the 
aperture of the cave, and entered it, while 
Massob, leaping, shouted with all his might, — 

“Tt was Massob who saved the old man! 
Ah! ah! it was Massob who brought him 
hither on his shoulders! Bai! Bai! Massob 
is good! so they must pay him for the poor 
goat which the tall man killed! Ah! ah!” 

The cavern into which Zény and Polgar 
entered had been dug in the bowels of the 
earth by the simultaneous efforts of several 
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underground water-courses, which voleanic 
shocks had recently caused to disappear. It 
terminated, towards its other extremity, in a 
second aperture, looking towards the plain, 
and concealed by rubbish and tall, thorny 
firs. In its intermediate part, long corri- 
dors and vast crypts with arched ceilings, en- 
cumbered with blocks of calc and silex, re- 
vealed the labors of these hidden torrents, 
One of these crypts, the floor of which was 
sloping, offered especially to the gypsies a val- 
uable resource; it was bathed, in its most 
remote part, by a species of little lake, and 
sometimes water was scarce among the moun- 
tains. Here they kept all their household 
utensils; the portable forge, a saucepan, an 
iron pot, some faggots of furze and fir- 
branches, their provision of oak-bark, some 
bags filled with rags, and some calabashes, 
which completed the furniture. Here, also, 
lay the wounded man, on one of those beds 
where moss and dried leaves take the place 
of & mattress and eider-down. 

Polgar placed his torch between the sick 
man and the visitor, and a double exclama- 
tion, ending in a double cry of surprise and 
joy, was immediately heard. 

“ Pierre!” 

“ Paoli!” 

After a few affectionate words, old Macke- 
witz hastened to commence his story; he had 
much to say, and time was pressing; death 
was not far off. 

In the affair of The Ruins, though at first 
driven back, Paoli and his men had found 
means to break through the enemy’s band 
and to rejoin Ogulin, who was advancing by 
the plain. They knew the Sclavonian was 
wandering in the mountain; the sound of a 
new combat, reaching the ears of Zény, would 
tell him in which direction to march. 

Two attempts of this kind had been made 
by Ogulin; the one near Gradaz; the other, 
the evening before, on the banks of the Trebi- 
gnitza. It was at the termination of this last 
affair that Paoli Mackewitz, wounded and 
thrown from his horse, had been found on the 
route by Massob. 

But Ogulin had attempted in this only a 
simple demonstration for the guidance of 
Zény; he had retired, almost without loss, 
into his last encampment, where the Turkish 
frontier had protected him. ‘To attempt to 
rejoin him before night was to risk every 
thing; for the soldiers were guarding the 
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country. Meanwhile Ogulin might leave and 
regain the forests. It was therefore indispen- 
sable to inform him of Zény’s presence in the 
mountains, and for this purpose, a skilful and 
devoted messenger must be found. A rendez- 
vous might be appointed for this night, at the 
Bridge of Slano, for example. 

“ What do you think of it, friend!” 

Such was, in substance, the recital which 
old Mackewitz made to Zény; such were the 
wise counsels he gave him. 

The hope of soon finding himself again 
among his own men had at first made the 
heart of the Sclavonian beat with joy; but, 
as Paofi entered into the details of what had 
passed and what remained to be done, Zény 
seemed seized with a fever of impatience 
which continually increased. 

At last, without replying to the concluding 
question of Paoli, he said to"him,— 

“But you do not speak of her! have you 
then nothing good to tell me? Is she dead 
or living? A prisoner of the Saxons, per- 
haps? In fine, what has become of the 
Montenegrine ?” 

“Attend to the most pressing business, 
Pierre; has not this woman already been 
sufficiently the cause of our misfortunes ? 
The most pressing business,” added he, “is 
to send immediately. a sure messenger to 
Ogulin.” f 

“ Agreed,” said Zény, suppressing a gesture 
of vexation; “but where shall we find the 
messenger ? ” 

“ Here,” replied Polgar, who, during this 
interview, stavding and in silence, with his 
resin torch in his hand, had remained before 
the two Slaves like a candelabra of bronge. 

“Tt was you upon whom I relied, my hon- 
est Zingaro,” resumed Paoli; “the Saxons 
will suffer you to pass; you are of our men 
only in heart and not in skin.” 

“If you succeed in your message, Ebony- 
Head, you know that the King of the Danube 
never allows a service to go unrewarded.” 

Polgar was preparing to depart. 

“One word more,” resumed Zény. 

And tearing from his vest one of che 
wrought silver buttons which adorned ‘it, he 
said,— 

“That will aid you to prove to my young 
countryman that you come really from me.” 

After having fastened the resin torch to a 
projection in the wall, Polgar hastened 
through the obscure gallery of the cave, 
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whose darkness seemed to be light to him. 
In three beunds he arrived beneath the over- | 
hanging rock. 

Seated apart, bent double, with her hands 
buried in her abundant black hair, the young 
gypsy girl was still thinking of the danger 
which threatened them all three, thanks to 
the unlucky invasion of these strangers. 
Mulro, the cock, standing beside her, was 
looking on with the same sad and frowning 
visage. 

On fhearing her name pronounced, Tsap 
raised her eyes. 

“ Listen, woman,” said Polgar to her; 
“ good news! the Sclavonian has charged me 
with a message.” 

“ So much the worse! What is this mes 
sage?” 

“That is his secret ; not mine.” 

“You shall not go!” 

“Do not attempt to detain me, woman ; 
by Devla, the great spirit, I will go, I swear 
it.” 

Tsap let fall her head again. 

“T well knew that misfortune was near!” 
murmured she. 

Then, with supplicating voice and hands : 

“Do not go, Polgar; if it is absolutely 
necessary that some one should carry this 
message, send Massob in your stead ; I would 
rather misfortune should happen to him than 
to you. You know my preference.” 

“Massob is too light-headed. Besides I 
must earn the reward myself.”’ 

“Yes; Zeny has promised you a moun- 
tain ; he will give you a pebble; perhaps he 
will even throw it in your face.” 

“ Zény is not like others; he is generous, 
he is the friend of the Zingari. Re-assure . 
yourself, woman, I run no risk.” 

“But if you should be stopped on the 
way?” 

“T carry about me only this little button.” 

“Oh, it is very pretty!” exclaimed Tsap, 
suddenly changing her tone, and examining 
curiously the wrought silver button. “ And 
are you sure of returning safe and sound ?” 

“Yes, and almost sure, also, of bringing 
you on my return, woman, a pair of red 
boots.” ‘ 

The face of Tsap underwent a complete 
transformation. 

“ Go, my good Polgar, go where Zény sends 
you, and return quickly.” 

Polgar girded up his loins, put a little 
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black stone beneath his tongue, and set out 
upon arun. In rapidity, the course. of cer- 
tain gypsies equals that of a race-horse. 

“Red boots!” repeated the gypsy girl, 
with a joyous sparkle of the eye; “that Pol- 
gar should put himself to so great an ex- 
pense, Zény must have promised him at least 
ten sequins.” 

She smoothed her hair, re-adjusted around 
her neck the folds of her kerchief, and. dis- 
playing her most gracious smile, went, like a 
well-bred housekeeper, to make a reverence 
to each of her guests, as if they had but that 
moment arrived. 

Mulro did not fail to imitate her move- 
ments; with elevated crest, and out-spread 
tail, he strutted around, raising his claws with 
a majestic air, and uttering a shrill cry of joy 
as he approached the Slaves. 

“There is one who would have made us a 
very good soup!” muttered Dumbrosk wink- 
ing towards him. ° 

“What say you, worthy sir?” replied 
Tsap. “By the Virgin Mary who is my pat- 
roness, as well as St. Anne, St. Elizabeth, St. 
Martha, St. Perpetua, St. Flavia and others 
still !—one cannot have too many ;—the flesh 
of the cock is as sacred as that of the horse. 
It is not thus among you! Besides, the soup 
which you want, I can give you, without its 
costing the life of poor AMulro. Have we not 
plenty of goat’s milk? Bread is wanting, but 
corn meal will supply its place. Come, Mas- 
sob, wake up and let us prepare breakfast for 
these gentlemen.” 

Massob, after having revived the fire, had 
seen himself compelled to cut up his poor goat 
so much regretted, which had made him fall 
. back again into sadness. He raised towards 
Tsap a bewildered look, without being able to 
explain her sudden civility to her guests. 

As for the latter, leaving the two gypsies to 
occupy themselves with the cooking, they. re- 
joined Zény in the cave; only through pru- 
dence, Marko placed Milex Sligovitz, the 
Slavic soldier, as a sentinel near the overhang- 
ing rock, whence he could inspect the ap- 
proaches to the spot. ‘ 

Scarcely were they out of sight, when the 
soldier, with an anxious air, looked before, be- 
hind, in every direction, then, slyly address- 


ing himself to the two gypsies already occu- |: 


pied with their task, he said,— 
“Tell me, for what has that man, your 
companion, he who has just started like a 
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stag with the dogs at his heels, gone in the 
direction of the plain? Hum! that looks sus- 
picious—Can it be that he has allowed him- 
self to be tempted by the reward promised ? ” 

“ What reward?” hastily asked Massob, 

“You need not pretend not to understand 
me. As high as you are perched here, the _ 
rumor of the imperial proclamation must have 
reached you.” . 

And, after having deposited his gun 
against one of the projections of the rock, ap- 
proaching them and lowering his voice, he 
continued :— - 

“ Promising a certain sum to whoever shall 
deliver up the Sclavonian or reveal his re- 
treat.” 

“ What sum ?” asked Tsap and Massob. 

“The sum of—” 

The ex-usurer hesitated. 

“ Two thousand sequins,” said he at last. 

“Two thousand sequins!—”’ murmured 
they with an accent which expressed at once 
all their past poverty, all their present covet- 
ousness: “two thousand sequins !” 

The eyes of Massob were dilated, his breast 
swelled, and too simple not to reveal immedi- 
ately his inmost thoughts, he continued : 

“Sonnai! sonnai! (gold! gold!) two 
thousand! A fortune !—a fortune bestowed 
by the emperor! The Hungarian crales 
would not dare to take it from us. Massob 
might warm himeelf all day before a good blaz- 
ing fire and smoke a Turkish pipe, like the 
governor of Pesth; he would nd longer keep 
goats, Massob! he would have cows !—he 
would eat white bread; he would be rich, ° 
Massob !” 

“ Will you be silent!” exclaimed Tsap ina 
scolding tone. “Excuse him, Monsieur sol- 
dier ; the spirit of Devia has visited him; he 
is a poor innocent who does not always know 
what he is saying; he speaks without think- 
ing. Denounce the Sclavonian!—never! 
He well knows that Polgar loves Zény as if 
he was his father ; Massob also is friendly to 
the Slaves.” 

“ No!” interjected Massob ; it the tone of 
a pouting child; “ they killed my goat!” 

“ Gaben upon you, wicked Massob! Do 
you wish to ruin us, that you speak thus 
before one of Zeny’s soldiers ! ” 

“ Let him think and talk as he pleases; 

denounce no one myself,” said the Slave al- 

dressing a significant look to both. “I com- 

prehend that such a reward will not be al- 
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lowed to escape ; is it not, so, boy ! As for you, 
gypsy woman, would you not have your share 
as well as he! Would not pretty little gold 
pieces, strung together, neatly ornament your 
head and neck, as well as those of the wives 
of vayvodes and boyards ? ” 

Massob was seated on the ground, with his 
head inclined; but his glance stealthily sought 
that of the woman. Still standing with her 
hand upon her forehead, Tsap remained 
silent. This time, the blow had struck, hav- 
ing been addressed, not to her avarice, but to 
her vanity. Then, in the midst.of the exulta- 
tion which began to seize her as it had seized 
Massob, a thought of suspicion glanced across 
her mind. 

“You are deceiving us! You are lying!” 
exclaimed she, turning towards the soldier ; 
“you wish to try us! But I love Zény; I 
will not betray Zény; I will have only the 
gold which Zény has promised Polgar,—Pol- 
gar his friend. The red boots will suffice me! 
Yes! yes! Gaben! You wished to try us, 
did you not? Tell the truth.” 

“Hush! speak lower, gypsy woman ; it is 
the truth; the emperor has promised a large 
reward to him who shall denounce the Scla- 
vonian.” 

“ Swear it.” 

“What oath would you have me take? 
By the Sacred Host, by the blood of Christ, 
by the relics of St. Boniface and St. Cyril. 
Does that suffice? Do you believe me?” 

Immovable, with extended arms, Tsap re- 
mained some time with her large, black eyes 
fastened upon him. 

Aided by her natural penetration, she had 
learned, in her profession of sorceress, to dis- 
cern the secrets of the thoughts by the con- 
tractions of the countenance, by the various 
and changing hues of the complexion, by the 
fugitive light of a glance, and even by the 
vilyations of the eyelids. 

Nothing, with Sligovitz, betrayed any other 
thought than that which he had expressed. 

“ But, then why do not you denounce him 
yourself ? ” 

“Why? A fine question! I learned the 
thing only by the crier of a village where we 
stopped yesterday, towards the close of the 
day; this night we have crossed only desert 
lands. Could I have dared, alone, to attack 
the Sclavonian? It would not be sufficient 
to point him out to the first podestat ; it would 
be necessary to tell the spot where the game 
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was to be found, and he always travels in 
front.” 

“ But now,” resumed Tsap, pursuing her in- 
terrogatory with all the persistence and per- 
spicacity of an old judge, “ you know where 
he is sheltered ; the podestat lives in that 
little hamlet with red roof which you see be- 
low there, on the lowest slope of the moun- 
tain; why do you not attempt to gain the 
sum as well as we ?” 

“T have thought of it; but Marko is not 
the man to leave a sentinel long on the qui- 
vive. Hardly would my back be turned, be- 
fore he would arrive and send a bullet through 
me. Besides, my absence would soon be dis- 
covered and then the whole pack would take 
flight; while you, or that other one there, 
might have gone to milk the goats, or seek 
wood ; that does not concern Marko, Oh!, 
be tranquil, gypsy woman, I have reflected be- 
fore risking a talk with you.” 

“T believe you,” said Tsap, suddenly relax- 
ing her glance, as one lays aside a weapon, 
when he who had been taken for an enemy 
ceased to give occasion for fear. “Up, Mas- 
sob, and away!” 

Massob, who had not. lost a word of the 
mysterious colloquy, immediately arose, ready 
to take his flight. 

“One instant!” said Sligovitz, hastily seiz- 
ing him by the arm; “ one instant! Let us 
understand each other first; for 1 must haye 
my share also.” 

“T had not thought of that,” murmured the 
gypsy woman. 

“T must have half of the reward!” 

“No, no!” cried Massob ; “ that would be 
injustice ? ” 

“ Why? since it is he who has procured us 
this good fortune.” 

Massob scratched his ear. 

“Tn fact, he is right; it is not an injustice. 
But will he not then give us more than a 
thousand sequins? ‘That is little.” 

“ Re-assure yourself, boy,” resumed Sligo- 
vitz, giving to his sly features an expression 
of joviality, “ you shall have the two thou- 
sand, not a groschen less !” 

“How? But if we are to divide?” 

“The reward offered by the emperor is 
four thousand golden sequins! Hein! I did 
not wish to tell you that all at once, for fear 
of exciting your appetite too much; you see 
that I can have my share without taking 
yours,” 
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Massob bounded with joy. 

“ Sonnai! sonnai!” repeated he. 

Then he drew from his pocket a little 
leather belt, and girded his lions as Polgar 
had done; neither did he forget the little 
black stone. 

Meanwhile, Tsap gave him his instructions. 

“Make haste,” added she, afterwards; 
“ Mulro crowed last night, the sun is pale, 
and the ants have not come out of their 
holes; there will soon be another storm. 
Make haste!” 

Massob descended by a path along the 
cavern, ‘T'sap followed him some time with 
her eyes, with a thoughtful air. “ Polgar will 
scold,” thought she; “he will scold, he will 
be angry , he will compare me to the reptile 
whose name I bear.* But, afterwards, he 
.will be much pleased to put so much gold in 
his hiding place, and I shall gear a silk dress 
and a red shawl.” 

It was thus, that of the two brothers, one 
devoted himself to the service of Zeny, while 
the other set out to deliver him to the em- 
peror’s troops. 


CHAPTER III.—THE DEATH OF THE PANSLAVE. 


WHEN Marko, Zagrab, and Dumbrosk re- 
turned to Zény, they found the latter still ex- 
changing with the wounded man some words 
which their arrival hastily interrupted. Zény’s 
features were contracted, his lips purple ; his 
complexion wore the yellow and earthy hue 
of the rock which surrounded him. 

“Have you then received bad news?” 
asked Marko. 

“Quite the contrary,” replied Zény in an 
abrupt tone ; “ excepting the condition of our 
friend here, every thing is going on well. 
We must rally our people this night. Ogulin 
is stretching out his arms towards us on the 
other side of the Trebigvitza.” 

“Now,” said Marko; “there is nothing 
more to be done but to exercise caution until 
evening ; there are two outlets to this cavern; 
one is already guarded, Dumbrosk will take 
charge of the other.” 

Dumbrosk made a movement of the 
shoutders which was equivalent to a refusal. 

Zagrab offered to take his place. 

There was between him and Marko a con- 
test of generosity; perhaps suspicion more 


* In the language of the Zingari, Tsap signifies 
serpent. 
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than generosity, entered into the persistence 
of the latter; at last, both, with one accord, 
directed themselves towards the extremity of 
the crypt, which, as we have ‘said, opened, 
partially concealed by furze, towards the lower 
valleys. 

As for the Transylvanian Dalmatian, sleep 
for the moment overcame hunger ; while wait- 
ing for breakfast, he stretched himself out on 
one of the beds of foliage, and soon slept pro- 
foundly. 

After a few moments of silence, -Paoli 
turning his head in the direction of the Scla- 
vonian, said,— 

“ T have afflicted you, friend? Pardon me.” 

“Not a word more upon that subject; it is 
the only favor I ask of you, Paoli. By the 
Danube, I will think of it no more!” 

And pointing to Dumbrosk, lying not far 
from them,— 

“He is happy. He knows only the suffer- 
ings of the flesh. In the midst of the greatest 
perils, the faculties of eating and sleeping are 
never wanting with him. How soundly he 
sleeps! Come, my old comrade, do like him. 
Rest will restore to you the strength which 
you need in order to accompany us.” 

“T shall soon have but too much time to 
give to repose,” replied Paoli, whose face, 
usually pale, was beginning to grow purple. 
“ Besides, I know not whether it is the effect 
of the fever or not, but it seems impossible 
for me to give myself up to sleep. Brother,” 
resumed he, in a firm and resonant voice, 
“ while, by the grace of Heaven, I feel speech 
yet flowing to my lips, limpid and free, let me 
teach you the Panslavic doctrine,on which my . 
convictions rest. Thanks to the great author- 
ity of death, which is for me approaching, may 
Irender them your own! You have always 
been a man of action rather than of principles 
—a soldier, be an apostle, be a believer!— 
then, my mission on earth is fulfilled, and 
yours is not yet completed.” 

“Your son is listening to you, friend,” 
replied Zény, not without manifesting, by his 
gestures, some uneasiness, 

“ What constitutes nations, Pierre, is race. 
Our ancesters have, for centuries past, suffered 
our family records to be destroyed or lost; 
but if physiognomy and language are not 
enough in case of necessity, to supply these, 
our traditions and legends will constitute for 
us a genealogical tie. 

“I must, my Pierre, first tell you the great 
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legend which our old men of the Carpathians 
repeated to me when I was a little child; it 
has remained engraven on my memory; en- 
grave it on yours. 

“One day, Slava, the good mother, assembled 
around her, her three sons, Tcheck, Lech and 
Rouss. Ail three were exposed to the perse- 
cutions of the Romans. She advised them to 
seek safety at a distance, very far from that 
land of Illyria which they had cultivated with 
their own hands and on which their flocks were 
pasturing. It was from the top of the moun- 
tains of Zagovia, the crests of which you can 
now see rising before you, that Slava, with 
out-stretched finger, pointed out to them the 
road to the North. Tcheck, the youngest of 
the three brothers, was a hunter; he was the 
first to stop, on seeing the beautiful verdant 
forests, beneath whose branches were running 
and flying game of every species. He founded 
the Kingdom of Bohemia. Lech, the second, 
who was a fisher, first suspended his march to 
listen to the murmur of the waves of the 
Vistula; after having created Warsaw, he 
was seized with a desire to cast his nets in 
the Gulf of Livonia and Finland: the Polish 
nation was born at his voice. As for Rouss, 
their elder brother, he pushed forward, fol- 
lowed by flocks so numerous, that they de- 
- voured all the vegetation on their route ; he 
pitched his tent by turns on the banks of the 
Don and on those of the Moskowa; there, the 
poles which supported the shepherd’s tent 
took root and marked the place of Moscow 
the Holy. Rouss pushed on still farther; his 
flocks drank from Lake Ladoga and Lake 
Onega ; he traversed the plains of Archangel 
and stopped only before the polar ices. Rouss 
is the father of the Russians. 

“Fora long time Slava awaited the return of 
her sons; she is awaiting them still, and 
weeps at not seeing them return, and give her 
their hands. 

“Ah! the day will come, that thrice holy 
day, when the sons of the three brothers, 
breaking the barriers which separate them, 
will re-unite in a general embrace. Let all 
nse at the cry of Slava! and, before this im- 
mense clamor, other nations will remain silent 
and trembling; the promise of God will be 
fulfilled : the world will belong to the Slaves!” 
—exclaimed the old man, whose fever was 
rising to delirium, and whose exhausted body 
seemed to recover new vigor in a final leap 
towards the great country. 
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“Let us number our men!” resumed he, 
proudly raising his brow bathed with perspir- 
tion, “ Pierre, close your eyes the better to 
see the noble army which is about to defile 
before you. ‘Transport your spirit to the 
highest summit of the Noric Alps! At your 
feet unrolls that long plain which winds 
through Herzegovina as far as the base of the 
mountains of Zagovia. Look,— 

“ See first three millions of Croats, of Dal- 
matians, of Sclavonians, who are advancing 
with green boughs in their hands, Our 
brethren, now dispersed throughout Hungary 
and Transylvania, follow them in equal num- 
bers; behind them, march eight millions-of 
Bohemians and Moravians; then come the 
noble sons of Lech, the Poles, three times 
more numerous, and concealing, in this day. 
of reconciliation, their bleeding wounds be- 
neath the flowers which have fallen upon 
them during their route. 

“Pierre, do you not hear, in the distance, as 
it were the sound of a trumpet which shakes 
the earth ?—Look, look again! forty millions 
of Slaves have just come out from Russia to 
figure in their turn at this grand review of 
the great family. 

“Look again, Pierre! The Serbs, the Bos- 
niaques, the Bulgarians, the Montenegrins; 
with them, all those populations which, bending 
before the sceptre of the Turk, cover the shores 
of the Bosphorous and extend even to Asia, 
Wait! they are still coming! There are 
twelve millions more of brethren to arrive! 

“ Well! comrade, does it not seem as if you 
were present at the last judgment, and had 
cast your glance even to the depths of the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat? Yes, it is the resurrec- 
tion of our world; it is its awakening, its 
transformation ; the star of Sclavia is about to 
rise forever on a boundless horizon ! 

“ Jivio for Sclavia!” pursued the old man 
with increasing agitation. “Friend, do you 
not see her already victorious, sweeping before 
her the disaymed Saxons, and presenting to 
the Latin races, as an impenetrable rampart, 
her ninety millions of fraternal breasts ?” 

Wiping then his dripping forehead, with 
his eye still kindled, he turned proudly towards 
Zény, to judge of the effect of his words. 

The latter, during this feverish improvisa- 
tion, in which was summed up all the bold 
hopes of Panslavism, had remained rather 
thoughtful than attentive. 

“ After the alliance by race,” pursued Paoli, 
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“will come the division by spoken language ; 
Four dialects, four federate empires: Russia, 
Bohemia, Poland, and Illyria!—Illyria, where 
will melt together all the broken nations, from 
the Danube to the Bosphorus, with Constanti- 
nople for a head. Yes, brother, Constantino- 
ple, formerly a Roman, a Greek city, to-day a 
city of the Turks, will become a Slavic city and 
take the name of Slava! It is there that the 
mother, formerly inconsolable, thenceforth 
consoled, will extend her arms to her sons, and 
Rouss, Lech and Tcheck will consecrate their 
alliance in a long embrace !” 

“ Legends! legends!” muttered the Scla- 
vonian, shaking his head. 

This single word, and the air with which it 
was pronounced, sufficed suddenly to subdue 
the exaltation of the old Panslave; the 
muscles’ of his countenance relaxed; his eyes 
became veiled and his forehead fell upon his 
breast. 

“T have dreamed, have I not?—It was a 
beautiful dream !— But you are right: will 
dispersed men, unknown to each other for sd 
many centuries, ever consent to rally at a 
legend? It would be necessary before all to 
reconstruct for them a belief, a riational faith. 
True patriots have thought of this — will they | . 
succeed? Pierre, I am seized with doubt! 
It not only penetrates my consciousness, but 
my flesh and my bones! Is it doubt, or death 
which chills me thus ?” 

In proportion as his enthusiasm died away, 
Paoli felt his physical sufferings increase. 
From the bandages which enveloped him a 
black blood gushed in waves; he silently 
watched its flow; not a complaint®not a sigh 
escaped this old and stoical soldier. f 

“Ah!” resumed he afterwards with an 
ironical accent, “the hour was indeed well- 
chosen to dream of triumph, when you are 
fleeing and I am dying!” 

“What! still these ideas!” said Zény, at- 
tempting to take his hand. 

And he withdrew his own red with blood. 

“ Marko!” then exclaimed he in a sonorous 
voice. 

At the cry of the master, Dumbrosk, still ex- 
tended on his bed of leaves, suddenly awoke 
and sprang up. At the same instant, Marko 
hastened thither. 

He was accustomed to dressing wounds; 
for want of a more skilful one, it was he who 
fulfilled the part of surgeon to the band. 
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Kneeling beside the wounded man, he was 
hastening to remove the bandages put on by 
the gypsy, when a sort of contest was heard 
in the gallery, and Zagrab presented himself, 
not alone, but dragging after him a man whe 
was struggling in his firm grasp, and whom 
the uncertain gleams of the resin torch did 
not yet permit him to sin This was 
Massob, the Zingaro. 

“Treason! treason!—As I was on guard 
yonder, at the extremity of the cave,” said 
the Croat, addressing Zény, “ I saw this black- 
faced goatherd gliding along the rocks on his 
way to the shore. He was about to denounce 
us.” 

“I, Holy Virgin!—No, no— Massob, 
never!” 

“Thou liest, Judas!” replied Zagrab shak- 
ing him roughly. 

“Where were you going?” said Zény to 
the Zingaro. 

“I was seeking some herbs which Tsap 
needed in order to heal the sick man imme- 
diately, immediately.” 

“Thou liest!” repeated Zagrab; “ you 
were prepared for a long race, for you had 
your belt tightly girded. sd 

“ Massob was in search of a goat which had 
strayed away.” 

“ Just now you said you were only seeking 
for herbs,” interrupted Zény. “Come tell 
the truth, and I will be indulgent, for you 
came to the assistance of the best one among 
us, and yoar | brother is on the way to render 
us a service.” 

“ Are the two brothers two traitors ?” said 
Zagrab. 

“Gaben! no, no! Polgar loves Zény; 
Polgar would not deliver up Zény for all the 
gold promised by the grand weyda.” 

Asimultaneous movement took place among 
the Slaves. 

“ You have just denounced yourself, wretch! 
you know then that there has been a reward 
promised to the treason! And it has tempted 
you, has it not?” 

Massob, without replying, cast around him 
an affrighted glance. 

“My brave and worthy Croat, Jean, had 
then truly divined ?” pursued Zény ; “ confess 
‘your crime, eater of human flesh, or, by 
Czerni-Bogh, the black god, who is your only 
deity, I will broil you over a slow fire till you 
speak. There are the fagots of fir—come, 
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Dumbrosk, prepare the bed for this pagan, 
and wo to ‘nies if the truth does not this mo- 
ment escape his lips!” 

Dumbrosk rose, took from among the 
fagots an armful of the driest branches, and 
scattered them on the ground, saying,— 

“ There is the gridiron; perhaps the goat- 
herd will be cooked before the goat.” 

Poor Massob began to tremble in every 
limb, and with bent body, moistened eyes and 
supplieating hands, said,— 

“Pardon for Massob! he will confess all! 
He is not guilty, Massob! Neither is Tsap— 
she loves Zény, as well as Polgar, as well as 
Massob. It is the soldier—yes—gaben!— 
Why did he talk to poor people of two thou- 
sand, of four thousand golden sequins! It is 
the soldier who is wicked!” 

“Twill go and relieve the sentinel,” said 
Dumbrosk, taking his carbine. 

“Stay ! it is not yet time.” 

And Zény was preparing to continue his 
interrogatory, when a new incident occurred 
to add to the varied events of this scene. 

Beneath the long gallery of the cavern the 
shril: ery of a cock was suddenly heard. 
Tsap, accompanied by her faithful Mulro, was 
coming to visit the invalid. 

At her approach Zény commanded silence. 
At a gesture, divining his thoughts, Marko 
pushed the young Zingaro into a corner 
formed by the portion of the rock where the 
torch was placed. ‘There, veiled by the shad- 
ows, invisible but able to see every thing, 
Massob remained nailed, immovable and 
mute, menaced with a poignard, 

Dumbrosk was extended at his whole 
length, and had resumed his attitude of a 
sleeper; the Croat and Sclavonian seated 
themselves on- the edge of the bed of foliage 
where Paoli tay, leaning against the wall and 
with half-shut eyes. 

Tsap having advanged,— 

“Welcome, hostess,” said Zény to her, 
affecting an almost cordial tone, “ what good 
news do you bring us? Is your brother con- 
soled for the death of his goat ?” 

“He will soon be,” replied Tsap. 

“ By the great Bogh! I should not like to 
have so worthy a youth afflicted longer. We 
will pay all that is due to him without delay.” 

Turning then towards the Croat,— 

“Go seek him, Jean, and bring him to me.” 

Zagrab made a movement as if to rise. 


“ He is absent !” the gypsy hastened to say. 
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“How! And who then is Preparing our 
breakfast ?”’ 

“Tt ison your service that he has gone, 
signors soldiers. Massob has descended to 
the farm situated on one of the lowest slopes 
of the hill; he has gone in search of bread 
or rice ; you do not like meat unless you have 
some other food with it.” 

“ That is a courtesy which shall be set down 
to your account along with the rest,” said 
Zény, secretly exchanging a glance with the 
Croat. “ But since you are here, hostess, ana 
are, or ought to be, like the rest of your race, 
a sorceress, you shall draw my horoscope. 
This gloomy vault oppresses my spirits; tell 
me whether the evil fate which has pursued 
me is about to end, or whether some new 
danger threatens me still.” 

“ Willingly,” replied the young woman with- 
out seeming to be disturbed. 

And she was about to take the torch, in 
order to distinguish more clearly in the palm 
of the hand which Zény extended towards 
her, the mysterious web of the fatal lines.’ 

When sheapproached the spot where Massob 
was, the latter made a motion; but Marko 
placed the point of the poignard on his heart. 

With the torch in her hand, Tsap, stooping 
before Zény, remained several minutes as if in 
profound meditation. 

This picture was not without some wild gran- 
deur. This young woman, this sorceress, with 
bronze complexion, was surrounded by a lumin- 
ous zone ; before her, these attentive and silent 
personages, with garments stained with mud, 
hair and beards in disorder; farther on, against 
the wall, that old man stretched out pale and 
motionless; on his left, beneath the angle. of 
the rock, the Zingaro, with contracted features, 
and gaping mouth, fixing his terrified glance 
on the menacing blade ; add to this the sin- 
gular furniture of this cold and gloomy hall, 
and the long shadows, the fantastic gleams, 
projected by the flaming resin, and reflected 
in the sluggish waters which half surrounded 
the cavern. Certainly if the travelling artist 
who had already encountered the Slaves in 
the casino of The Sturgeon, could have fol- 
lowed them into the’crypt of the mountain, 
he might have enriched his album with a 
large sketch full of vigor and originality. 

At last the sorceress, after having slowly 
articulated the sacramental words: <Authos- 
anostro-noxio! assumed her posture of a 
Pythoness,— 
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* Until now, all is. going on well,” said she. 
“ A man, dispatched by you, is traversing the 
plain at this moment; notwithstanding the 
overflow of the river, he has dared to cross it 
by swimming. I see him! still dripping, he is 
marching !—marching !—he is running! Ah! 
what a good messenger is he! But will he 
return? will he return with what you desire? 
Wait, Zény. Here, it is no longer sufficient 
to interrogate the lines.” 

Letting go the hand of the Sclavonian, she 
called her cock to her, caressed it several 
times, passed her hand beneath its wings, and 
each time Mulro uttered his shrill and harsh 
scream. 

“ Bai! Bai! fortune favors you—until now, 
at least. Your messenger will return with 
his mouth filled up with good words, Wait 
a while longer ! 1” 

She again interrogated the hand of Zény 
and the voice of Mulro. The cock now ut- 
tered only a dull and interrupted clucking. 
Tsap knit her brows. 

“Whatever be the report of your mes- 
senger,” resumed she at last, “ believe me,— 
believe Mulro,—do not leave this grotto until 
evening ! ” 

“I must remain here?” replied Zény, who 
had not ceased to fix on her a searching 
glance. “Is that what your sorcerer, the 
cock, tells you? ” 

“ Not before evening!” repeated she; “ do 
you understand clearly ? ” 

“ But if some traitor, acquainted with the 
spot where I am, should plan to denounce me, 
would this not give him time to cateh me in 
his snares ? ” 

Tsap remained for some time upright and 
thoughtful, her eyes on those of Zény. 

“Yes—some one is thinking of betraying 
you—yes—take care Zény!” purgped she 
with a convulsive movement, which seemed to 
redouble beneath the glance of the Scla- 
vonian. 

“ And this traitor,” asked Zény, “ is he al- 
ready on the road tosellme? Do you see him 
also marching? In which direction is he 
going P Reply, Egyptian!” 

“He is not marching,” said Tsap with 
quivering lips and trembling limbs. And 
turning her eyes, not without an effort, to 
avoid those of her interrogater,— 

“ He is not marching,—he is at rest, but he 
is nevertheless meditating on his project. 
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O Zény!” murmured she, with a shudder, 
“what haye you done to him ?—Blood!— 
this very day—Take care !”’ 

“ But where is my enemy!” resumed Zény, 
his voice becoming more and more harsh and 
imperious. 

“He is not far off! distrust him !—whence 
comes so much hatred then ?—I do not know, 
but by Devla! he has sworn your ruin, and 
he will ruin you, Zény! ” 

“No! he will not ‘ruin me, wretch!” ex- 
claimed the Sclavonian, hastily rising; “he 
will not ruin me, for I have deprived him of 
the power to do so !—Look! ” 

And he compelled the gypsy to turn about 
toward the’ screen where the young goatherd 
was panting for breath, exhausted by the tor. 
ture which he had just endured. 

Seizing the latter by the arm, Marko 
quietly dragged him from his hiding-place; 
Tsap and Massob, both terrified, found them- 
selves face to face with each other. 

At that moment, by the play of counte- 
nance, by the expressive pantomine of Tsap, 
one might have thought she had just been 
roused from a painful dream ; she passed her 
hand by turns over her forehead and her eyes, 
as if to chase away the remnant.of slumber, 
and, When she recognized Massob,’she at first 
welcomed him with a sort of a vague smile, 
with a surprise rather of joy than of terror. 
Almost immediately swift reflection imprinted 
terror on her features. During the silence 
which then ensued around her, she slowly cast 
a glance upon the various parts of the. hall, 
and started when it rested on the pale fea- 
tures of old Mackewitz; then, suddenly, 
depositing the torch op the ground, she 
crouched down, pulling her red handkerchief 
over her eyes, placed her languid head on her 
knees, and remained thus as if in expectation 
of the decree which was to follow. 

“What shall we do with 
wretches!” said Zény. 

“ There is no gajlows ready to hang them 
as they deserve,” replied Marko; “a musket 
shot might give the alarm to their‘accomplice ; 
let them be strangled, and Jet Dumbrosk, for 
want of Assan, undertake the execution.” 

“Thank you! I have business elsewhere!” 
interrupted the Dalmatian ; master, it is time 
now, I believe, that I should go and relieve 
the sentinel ? ” 


“Go!” 


these two 
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“Gaben! gaben!” exclaimed the gypsy 
woman tearing off the handkerchief which 
covered her face. And suddenly rising, with 
arms extended towards the couch of Paoli,— 

“ Why talk you still of blood and murder ? 
Has not death already had his part in taking 
yonder man ?” 

At this unexpected revelation, Zény rushed 
to the bed of leaves where the Panslave was 
lying; he raised his eyelids; he felt of his 
heart ! 

“ Dead !—he is dead!” repeated he, with a 
profound accent of regret and grief. 

The Dalmatian, who was preparing to go 
out, stopped and cast down his head, uttering 
a fearful oath. 

By a simultaneous movement, Dumbrosk, 
Zagrab, and Marko stepped towards the 
corpse. 

“Kneel, brothers!” said the Sclavonian in 
a solemn voice. 

All three inclined, with their eyes turned 
towards their old companion. In their turn, 
the gypsy woman and the goatherd bent and 
touched the ground; but during their genu- 
flexion, a look was exchanged, Tsap ap- 
proached Massob; with one hand she drew 
towards her the poor Zingaro, still palpitat- 
ing; with the other, she seized the torch ; 
and like a shooting star which traverses a 
gloomy sky, the torch, flung by her, described 
a flaming curve, fell, and was re pg in 
the water which filled the lower part of the 
grotto. 

At the same instant, and with the same 
bound, ‘sap and Massob, on the track of 
Mulro, who seemed to guide them, dashed 
through the obscurity, hastening their flight, 
aving hehind them Zény and his men to 
struggle and run againsteach other amid the 
darness, 

When the Slaves at last succeeded in find- 
ing the outlet of the cavern, Tsap and Massob 
had disappeared, and Sligovitz with them. 

There were now only four left. 


‘CHAPTER IV.—THE RAVINE. 


LARGE drops of rain were beginning to 
fall; the thunder roared heavily. 

. Shall we await here the reply of Ogulin? ” 
asked Dumbrosk. 

“It would be to wait till these infernal 
pagans should have delivered us up to the im- 
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perial troops,” replied Zény. “One of two 
things must happen, either the brave horse- 
jockey, in whose fidelity I still believe, has 
rejoined Ogulin, and the reply of the latter 
has been favorable to a rendezvous for this 
evening at the Bridge of Slano; or they have 
not met; in the latter case, the Bridge of 
Slano is still the only way open for us to re- 
gain the forests. Let us forward.” 

Whatever might be his haste, before leav- 
ing, he wished to render the last duties to his 
old friend. The corpse of Paoli Mackewitz, 
transported toward the second outlet of the 
cavern, was about to be buried there amid 
rubbish and furze, when a prolonged neighing 
was heard, and the fugitives saw coming 
toward ‘them,’ with loose bridle and_half- 
broken girths, a horse without a rider. By 
his appearance, by the ropes which still hung 
from his saddle-bows, and which hgd served, 
a few days before, to bind the Magyar pris- 
oner, they easily recognized the steed of Paoli, 
a vigorous Moravian, raised i in the Carpathian 
Mountains. 

At sight of the Slaves, the horse pawed the 
ground with joy, caracoled, and threw to the 
winds his floating mane; then suddenly, as if 
the idea of death had been revealed to him, he 
stopped short in his bounds, and threw him- 
self back on his haunches; with throbbing: 
flanks, bent head, drooping ears, anxious eyes,. 
and panting nostrils, he went directly towards 
that mass of furze and rubbish where the 
body of his master rested. Then he several 
times uttered a cry 80 piercing, so mournful, 
that it resounded in the depths of the lomest 
valleys like a funeral trumpet. 

Even Dumbrosk was moved by it ; he re- 
proached himself for having shown less sensi- 
bility than a quadruped, and, if a glance from 
his general had not imposed silence upon him, 
perhaps his grief would have manifested itself 
in as boisterous a manner as that of the faith- 
ful courser. 

The ceremony of inhumation rapidly per- 
formed, the four companions made the sign of 
the cross, and ‘silently lowered their arms 
towards the tomb of the Panslave; after ~ 
which Marko adjusted the girths of the horse, 
and Zény, more overcome by emotion than by 
fatigue, mounted him and gave the signal for 
departure. They marched during several 
hours, encountering no other obstacles than 
the nature of the ground, and the storm. 
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which had burst forth in all its fury. Towards 
nightfall, (the sun-was no longer to shine upon 
the disasters of this day), they had crossed the 
last declivities of the mountain and reached 
the valleys, not without difficulty, for ravines 
were on every side, and torrents were rushing 
and howling around them. An hour more, 
and they would reach the Bridge of Slano. 

At this moment, for the first time, a few 
scattering shots were heard in the distance. 

Believing it a summons from Ogulin, they 
directed their steps towards the spot whence 
the sound seemed to proceed. 

Around them, in a coppice where they then 
found themselves, the foliage seemed to quiver 
of itself. Was there here some ambuscade 
concealed? Through prudence, fastening to4 
‘a neighboring tree the horse, which might 
guide their enemy by its traces, they resolved 
to clear a,way ; Dumbrosk and Zagrab, armed 
swith their double-barrelled carbines, went 
towards the left of the wood; Zény and 
Marko towards the right. 

Ten minutes of marching, and of a mute 
and attentive inspection, without any result, 
had ‘nearly convinced Zény that the noise 
heard was caused by thenocturnal race of some 
wild boars regaining their lairs, or the rustling 
of boughs agitated by the wind, when-he 
thought he distinguished amid the murmur of 

‘ae leaves words articulated in the Sclavic 
tongue. ° 

“Ts it you comrade ?” said the voice. 

“ Let us march in this direction,” murmured 
Zény. 

At the same instant several shots were 
heard in that part of the wood where Zagrab 
and Dumbrosk had ventured; then a sound 
was heard like the fall of a body through the 
dranches. 

“T will see what the matter is,” said Marko 
ito Zény; “ master, think of your safety; your 
life is more precious than ours.” 

At this moment they saw returning towards 
them, at a quick pace, Zagrab, agitated, con- 
vulsive, and casting terrified glances behind 
aim. , r 

“And Dumbrosk ?” exclaimed Zény. 

“God receive him; he is dead!” replied 
the Croat, making the sign of the cross. 

“Dead !—he also! But that voice which 
iealled us?” . 

“ A snare! )a‘snare of the Dalmatian militia. 
They are on our track! let us fly.” 





All three then,—they were now only three, 
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—resumed their march, turning back in'the 
direction of the motntains; but, notwith- 
standing the rapidity of their flight, they 
heard behind them a continued gallop, which 
pursued, which pressed them, by turns slack- 
ening or redoubling its swiftness, according to 
their own speed, and seeming a threatening 
echo suddenly awakened beneath their steps. 
It was the horse of Paoli; at the first sound 
of the fire-arms, freeing himself from the 
bonds which detained him, he had recovered 
their track. Now, exhausted, harassed, breath- 
less like them, like them he stopped with out 
stretched neck and listening ear. 

On their left, towards the valleys, were 
heard dull murmurs, then a sound of trumpets 
and clarions. 

A regiment of Austrian dragoons were 
crossing the Bridge of Slano. 

All hope of rejoining Ogulin was lost; the 
enemy were barring their passage. 

On their right, a swollen torrent, overflow- 
ing with the waters from the mountains, op- 
posed to them its roaring barrier. 

Nevertheless, it was necessary to pass this 
barrier ; the three fugitives must place it be- 
tween them and the Saxons. It was theonly 
method of safety. 

Remounting, and placing vertically on 
his saddle the three carbines to guard them 
from contact with moisture, Zény urged his 
horse forward. His two’ companions, a 
sisting cosh Wet; were to swim beside him, 
up the stream, so as to hold the horse.by the 
bridle if the current carried him down, or to 
cling to the saddle-bows if their strength 
failed. In spite of the precautions taken, 
whether Marko had relied too much on his 
vigor and skill, or whether the icy cold of the 
water had suddenlywaralyzed his movements, 
he could not accompany them; Zagrab and 
Zény alone reached the opposite shore. 

While the latter, dismounting from his 
horse, wandered on the banks of the ravine, 
calling Marko with loud cries, and his power- 
less voice, a feeble sound among so many 
louder ones, was lost in the roar of the tor- 
rent, Zagrab, watching over the common 
safety, after having examined the arms and 
what remained of the ammunition, looked 
around him. 

The spot where they were was a vast rocky 
and wooded hillock, of which the torrent, in 
bifurcating, had temporarily made an island. 
A few scattered bushes, birches, and ever- 
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greens, diversified its surface, on which ‘ap- 
peared no vestige of a habitation, or even of 
culture. Not a path was traced on this corner 
of barren land, which could offer to -its -pos- 
sessors only a bed of moss.on a frame of sharp 
stones, and the fruits of the blackberry in the 
midst of a cluster of briars. 

Discouraged by unavailing -calls and re- 
searches, when Zény, in his turn, had recog- 
nized that the torrent crossed was yet to cross, 
and still encircled them, a poignant suspicion 
seized him. Marko has already been left on 
the other shore; ought he, by obstinately 
pursuing his flight, to risk leaving behind him 
this last companion, this worthy Croat, whose 
bravery. and vigilance have preserved him 
from so many perils during the route? Be- 
sides, could he himself hope a second time to 
escape the gulf? The horse whose vigorous 
breast cleft the wave before him, exhausted, 
at the end of his strength, is there, lying on 
his side, with the death-rattle in his throat. 

While he was hesitating, he saw on,the de- 
clivities of the hills, on each side of the island, 
the kindling fires of the Austrians and Dal- 
matians; on every side the enemy is sur- 
rounding and tracking him. Should the tor- 
rent fallin the night, should it leave the bed 
of the ravine dry, how could the outlaw break 
the living network around him? His brow 
was cast down, bending berteath the weight 
of an inevitable disaster; and he then per- 
ceived seated at the foot of a tree, Zagrab, in 
mute torpor, doubtless absorbed in those des- 
olating reflections which had just assailed him- 
self, 

Before the despondency of the Croat, Zény 
felt his courage, a little boastful, revive. 

“Evil destiny has then completely over- 
come you, Jean? ” 

“Tam ruined, I am dishonored!” replied 
the latter in a gloomy tone. 

“Friend, leave complaints to women; each 
understands honor in his own way, and the 
game which flees before the pack.is less cow- 
ardly than the dogs which pursue it, a hun- 
dred against one!” 

“But I ama soldier!” replied Zagrab ; it 
is not death I fear—it is disgrace ! and I am 
dishonored, I tell you! A deserter! a de- 
serter! Ah! my name will be accursed in the 
country where I was born! Why did I believe 
your word ?” 

Zény remained silent a few moments, and 
then said,— 
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“Rise, Jean, and lift up your head; the 
word which I pledged to you, the promises I 
made you, I will keep—all! and more! What 
did I promise you in the first place !—a chain 
of gold, wasit not? Well, here it is!” 

And taking from his girdle the two frag- 
ments of the chain, he dropped them at Za-. 
grab’s feet. 

The latter did not stir, and still plunged in 
a dull stupor, murmured,— 

“ What would you have me do with it? is 
ita fairy, that it can help me to rejoin my reg- 
iment at the appointed hour? That was 
what you promised me also! ” 

“You shall rejoin your regiment, and in 
time enough to be admitted there still.as a 
good and loyal soldier,” pursued Zény, re- 
suming his proud and lofty mien. “Todo 
that, you say a talisman is necessary. This 
talisman I will furnish you. A price is set 
upon my head: I give it to you! Do you 
know, comrade, that itis a present of twenty 
thousand florins, or four thousand sequins, or 
money at your option ? ” 

The Croat made a gesture of repugnance. 

“Your men, Zény, would have obtained 
their pardon by delivering you up; but Iam 
their man! a deserter, your accomplice!” 

“ My accomplice ? you have been only my 
prisoner, Jean!” 

Then essaying a tone of gayety and sar- 
casm :— 

“Yes, yes, comrade, you have been fier 
longer than you believe, perhaps; ah! did 
you think you had accompanied me of your 
own free will? If you had refused to follow 
me, it would have been all over with you. It 
was therefore not freely that you accompanied 
me; it was by force. At present, I am separ 
rated from all my men—you are alone with 
me; could you not profit by my exhaus- 
tion, by my slumber, to bind me, to make me 
a Prisoner in my turn!—Hold! here are the 
cords.” 

. And he was about to take those which 
hung at the saddle of Paoli’s horse. 

“ Well, soldier of the emperor, how do you 
think you would be received at Cattaro, after 
such a capture ?.” 

Zagrab seemed a prey to lively. agitation ; 
two wills equally powerful contended in him. 
By turns he fastened his ardent glance on 
Zény, or suddenly bent his forehead as if to 
escape his look; his nervous hands were ex- 
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tended towards the cords, and immediately 
drawn back by a hasty and fitful movement.” 

“By St. Dimitri! would you prefer to 
have the work done for you? must I fasten 
myself to one of these trees ?” 

And he threw the parcel of cords on the 
lap of the Croat, who retained his gloomy 
and perplexed attitude a few minutes longer. 

Zény again came to his aid. 

“Up, comrade! no false shame! time 
presses.” ' 

Then, whether to bring the young soldier 
to a decision, or from a natural return to ex- 
alted ideas, he added :— 

“ Who knows if this may not be the means 
of extricating us both? You will have a 
large sum at your disposal—gold opens 
many doors; you will labor for my deliver- 
ence.” 

“ Let it be so, then!” said Zagrab, as if 
this last consideration had alone prevailed. 

The Sclavonian. placed his back against the 
tree at the foot of which the Croat had been 
sitting, and extended his hands to him; the 
latter tied them; then, passing a cord be- 
tween the elbows of his captor, drew them 
together behind ; after which, he fastened his 
legs together and to the tree. Not satisfied with 
these precautions, cords being wanting,he 
made use of the bridles of the horse to com- 
plete his ligatures. 

“Enough!” said the voluntary prisoner ; 
“of what use are all these ?” 

“To give an appearance of verity to the 
part which remains for us both to play, Zény ; 
your strength is known, and I must appear to 
have neglected nothing to master you.” 

“ Powerfully and prudently reasoned ! Now, 
fire our three guns, and let the imperial sol- 
diers come.” 

“Not yet, Pierre; they dare not cross the 
torrent while it roars thus.” 

“But must I then, fastened to this pillory, 
have no amusement-but my own thoughts?” 

“Tf you must, Zény, I can relate to you a 
story—that of my first love. You know, 
when we were travelling through those old 
forests of Herzegovina, you desired to know 
it, and I promised to gratify your curiosity.” 

“The moment is singularly chosen.—No 
matter, speak—the moon and I will listen. 
But first, take my pipe, Jean, and prepare 
it for me.” 

Zagrab fillled the pipe, lighted it and 
placed it himself in Zény’s mouth. 
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Afterwards, seating himself on a rock 
which projected from the ground at two 
paces from the tree, he collected his reminis- 
cences. 


CHAPTER Y.—A CONFIDENCE. 


THE water was roaring in the ravine; in 
the direction of the imperial soldiers, shadowy 
forms were seen to pass and repass before the 
still burning fires ; the moon was shining upon 
the rocks, the wind was freshening ; the huge 
vultures of the Noric Alps were describing 
their circles above this wild solitude, mingling 
their mournful cries with the distant challenges 
of the sentinels, and the flapping of their 
wings was confounded with the rustling of the 
trees and the rush of the torrent. 

Zagrab commenced his recital,— 

“ My father dwelt at the foot of the Rapella 
Mountains, in the Canton of Licavia, one of 
those valleys half submerged by the overflow 
of rivers. With the aid of my brothers he 
managed two mills, set in motion by one of 
the forty-three cascades of Scluinchieza. An- 
other occupation was reserved for me. I was 
charged by him to enlarge the little domain 
which he had already conquered from the 
rocks around his habitation; a rude and diffi- 
cult task! From morning till evening, with 
pick in hand, I Was to clear away the granite, 
softened by the trickling of springs. .When 
the sun burned beneath my feet this soil of 
stone and lava, or the chilling wind from the 
Bora froze the marrow in my bones, I was 
still compelled to labor without relaxation 
and at the peril of my life. Yes, for some- 
times the rain made the granite slopes slip- 
pery, the heat brought on dizziness, the cold 
stiffened my limbs, and I had always precipices 
yawning beneath me. What cared my father? 
Exhausted with fatigue, with chapped skin, 
swollen hands, bleeding feet, I returned to the 
house, and not one word of pity fell upon my 
ear. Scarcely was I permitted to eat my 
black bread in a corner of the common hall, 
while my two brothers, seated beside the 
hearth, on good stools, supped plentifully. 
During my labors, my only amusement was 
to shoot at a few osprays; I kept my gun al- 
ways within reach, wild beasts often making 
irruptions into our valleys. It happened that 
a bear, whom I had only wounded, turned 
upon me and:so badly gashed my breast and 
thigh, that my path to the house was red with 
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my blood. On seeing me re-enter in this 
condition, my brothers began to laugh; my 
father rallied me on my awkwardness, with- 
out troubling himself otherwise aboyt my 
wounds. He did not love me; I had cost my 
mother her life! 

“Oh! how many times was I seized with a 
desire to turn the point of my pick upon my- 
self, to precipitate myself upon it, or leap into 
the abyss! The idea of leaving no regret be- 
hind me restrained me. Yes, if I had been 
certain of causing one tear to be shed, a single 
one! I would have killed myself! That would 
have been my revenge; but they would only 
have laughed! My father would have said : 
‘The awkward fellow!’—that would have 
been all. 

“One evening on returning home, I found 
one guest added to our table.” 

Here Zagrab, seized with lively emotion, 
remained silent for a moment; then he re- 
sumed,— 

“This was a young girl, our relative. She 
had just lost her mother’s brother, an uncle 
who had brought her up; knowing no other 
guardian she had come to Croatia to claim from 
my father the protection which he owed her 
in quality of chief of the family. This was 
what I learned afterwards; for, at first, it.was 
not thought necessary to inform me of the 
causes of this addition to. our household. 
When I reached my corner at the extremity 
of the hall, the young girl bent towards my 
father ; I heard my father reply to her,— 

“¢Tt is he whose birth was accursed.’ 

“She then turned her large eyes towards 
me. For the first time a glance full of com- 
miseration rested on me; for the first time I 
felt my heart moved by a sentiment of grati- 
tude. This evening my black bread was 
sweet to me, and I made a plentiful repast. 

“Our cousin had been placed at the head 
of the household. From this time I found, 
daily, in the stable where I slept, fresh straw, 
and even a small provision of food, which she 
subtracted from the table of my brothers, or 
saved from her own share.” 

“Was it she whom you loved?” asked 
Zény, turning his head towards the narrator, 

+to whose recital he had hitherto lent but 
slight attention. 

“ Have patience; if this commencement of 
my story does not excite a lively curiosity, you 
will soon listen to it with more interest, I am 
sure.” : 
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And the Croat continued,— 

“ Labor had then become more easy to me; 
fatigue and a scorching sun had no longer 
power to overcome me; it seemed to me that 
the precipices were less steep and the bears 
of the mountains had no longer terror for 
me. Some months rolled away thus, during 
which I had not occasion, to address the house- 
keeper thrice; but from time to time she 
had looked at me as on the first day; that 


‘sufficed me. One Sunday left at home, I was 


helping the lavandieres in beating and wring-" 
ing the clothes. One of them said to me,— 

“¢ Are you going to the wedding, Jean?’ 

“« Whose wedding ?’ asked I. 

“¢That of the new comer with one of your 
brothers. She has her choice. Such is the 
will of your father!’ 

“During the week which followed, I did 
not see my cousin ; she did not leave her room, 
where she was doubtless praying to God, to 
prepare herself for the marriage. So I 


thought. On my side, I prayed the good 
Virgin of Agram that this marriage might not 
take place. ° 

“ The week having expired, as I was return- 


ing from my task, late at night (for I had 
delayed, not to work, but to think), I saw, on 
approaching the house, something moving in 
the shadow, beside a hedge. It was she who 
had com@ to meet me on my way. 

“¢ Which of my two brothers are you about 
to marry ?’ said I to her. 

“¢Neither,’ replied she, ‘ they are too cruel 
to you!’ 

“ Brave girl!” murmured Zény, still with 
his pipe between his teeth. And exhaling a 
large puff of tobacco-smoke: “This in her 
honor!” added he. “But it was then you 
whom she loved, Jean?” 

“Wait; let me follow the thread of events; 
though they are deeply fixed in my memory, 
I fear I may not present them to you asI 
would.” 

The water was still roaring in the ravine; 
but the challenges of the sentinels were heard 
more rarely on the opposite slopes of the hills 
which surrounded this wild solitude; the huge 
vultures of the Noric Alps had descended on 
the prey offered to them by Paoli’s horse, and 
their cries and the, flapping of their wings 
had ceased to be confounded with the rustling 
of the trees and the rush of torrent. 

After a moment of silence, Zagrab re- 
sumed,— 
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“ Another joy soon befel me, and it was to 
you that I was indebted for it, Pierre Zény.” 

“To me?” 

“ Yes; about this time, some envoys of the 
Viceroy passed through Licavia. You had 
appeared on the banks of the Save, and vol- 
unteers were solicited from our valleys, to re- 
énforce the troops of the Banat. My father 
had formerly served ; the command of a com- 
pany was offered him, with extra pay. His 
old ardor was rekindled ; he immediately mar- 
ried my brothers to two young girls in the 
neighborhood, gave each couple the care of 
one of the mills, and decided that I should 
march with him, for I was a good marksman. 
We were to keep garrison in a village of the 
Banat; my cousin was to accompany us and 
be our housekeeper. Besides, could we leave 
her with my brothers, who, since the affront 
of her refusal, had detested her? Do you 
understand what I then experienced? I was 
a soldier, I whom the word war had always 
made to tremble with joy; I was laying aside 
the pick and pickaxe for the carbine; the 
sheepskin for the military frock! Iwas about 
to leave these accursed mountains of Rapella, 
among which an evil fate had, since my birth, 
kept me chained as in a granite prison; and I 
was leaving them with her! This was what 
T owed to you, Zény, and believe me, I have 
not forgotten it.” * 

“ Explain yourself.” 

“ At this time,” pursued the Croat, “ my 
father, who had at last become accustomed to 
me, said to me,— ‘ 

“* Jean, if you should succeed in seizing, 
dead or alive, the pretended King of the 
Danube, I believe 1 should love you equally 
with my other sons.’ 

“He repeated it to me constantly, even in 
presence of my cousin, and I confess, falling in 
with the current of his ideas, I entertained a 
hope of succeeding in this great eapture.” 

“ Whence comes it then, comrade, that so 
fine an opportunity afterwards occurring to 
gratify your ambition, you used it like a true 
Slave, and to save my life!” 

“ Wait, Zény.” 

“T am listening.” 

“On various occasions, I had made a part 
of the escort which accompanied the commis- 
sioner of the Viceroy, when he attempted to 
bring you to submission by a tréaty; your 
physiognomy, your apppearance, were so well 
impressed on my memory, that, had I met 
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you twenty years dfterwards in a convent of 
nuns, in the dreas of a bishop, I should have’ 
said: ‘It is he!’ Nothing remained there- 
fore bat to encounter you on a battle-field. 
Oh! then my ball would know well ho# to 
find you in the midst of the fight. I was thus 
disposed and had just rejoiced my father’s 
ears with an expression of my sentiments, 
when my cousin took me aside,— 

“The greatest misfortune which could hap- 
pen to us, Jean,’ said’ she to me, ‘ would be’ 
that this ‘Sclavonian should be taken or 
killed, do you understand? At his death, his 
bands would disperse of themselves; your 
services would no longer be needed; you 
would be dismissed; your father would be 
deprived of his extra pay, which enables us to 
live so comfortably here ; we should be obliged 
to return with him to Licavia; your wicked 
brothers would soon win him again to their 
side; you would resume your labors in the 
mountains, and I should be their servant and 
that of their wives. Swear to me then, that 
if you ever meet this man, you will spare him, 
Jean ; still more, that you will devote your 
self, if necessary, to save him: for, do you 
see, our present happiness would die with 
him.’ 

“T swore whatever she desired, and this was 
the reason why two days afterwards, ia the 
defile of Sluin, I saved your life.” ; 

“He who speaks loyally as you have just 
done, has the heart of a man,” said the Scla- 
vonian ; “at a later period, in the contest with 
the tchimber, at Montenegro, you proved to 
me sufficiently that you also knew how to 
devote yourself of your own accord.” 

“ This time also, Zény, I must have appeared 
to you better than I am in reality. Could I 
suffer to perish beneath the horn of the tehim- 
ber, her, whose glance had sufficed to console 
me in my misery ?” 

The captive suddenly braced himself against 
the treé to which he was fastened, and shaking 
his bonds that he ‘might turn towards the 
narrator, exclaimed,— 

“ What! Chrisna?” 

“Chrisna Carlowitz is my cousin,” inter- 
rupted the Croat. 

“Ts not your name Zagrab ?” 

“Jean Zagrab, yes; Zagrab is the name I 
borrowed from my invisible protectress, who 
is in heaven.” 

Zény silently bent his head, and seemed to 
lose himself in a thousand confused thoughts. 
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The water was still roaring in the ravine, 
but less noisily ; the fires were extinct on the 
side of the plain. Dull murmurs were heard 
afar off; artd the huge vultures of the Noric 
Alps, still guided by their instinct, were taking 
their flight in the direction: of the Trebignitza. 

“Finish, Jean Zagrab,” said Zény, with ap- 
parent composure, and resuming his first posi- 
tion. 

“Well! was I wrong in saying that I 
should awaken your curiosity? It has come, 
has it not ? 

“T had then saved your life; my father, 
who had heard only of my impatience to cap- 
ture you, daily became more and more recon- 
ciled to me; my cousin seemed to give me 
eredit for my obedience to her orders, when 
suddenly she disappeared, without leaving a 
trace. Had she been taken captive by vio- 
lence or fallen a prey to some wild beast? 
Had some sudden overflow of the waters car- 
ried her away, while she was washing the 
linen on the banks of those little torrents 
which empty into the Save? Such were at 
first our suppositions. We could not ascertain 
her fate. She was lost to us. 

“ After two months of unavailing research, I 


left my voluntary service for the regular ser- 
vice, and, from garrison to garrison, at last 


arrived at Cattaro, Stationed near the coun- 
try where she was born, if I took a fancy to 
visit the Black Mountains, it was not to seek 
her there; I believed her dead—it was less 
still to act as a spy upon you, Zény. On this 
head, believe me, you wronged me by your 
suspicions. We have nowcome to the Valley 
of Ferns; it is a week since, and as, during 
this period, our two shadows, marching in 
company, have almost always darkened the 
ground at the same spot, you will perhaps 
imagine that I have nothing to tell you 
respecting the events which have occurred 
during this long week; well! yor are mis- 
taken. 

“T had found Chrisna: I knew her se- 
ducer; my path was marked out, for ‘I had an 
oath to fulfil. I have neglected to tell you, I 
believe, that, at the time of her disappearance, 
Chrisna was betrothed to me. Yes, Zény, we 
were about to be married. 


After the event, had my father supposed it | 


a seduction, he would have set out to overtake 

the seducer and kill him, wherever he might 

be; notwithstanding their antipathy to the 

Montenegrine, my brothers would have done 
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the same. This would ‘have been for them 
only the fulfilment of a family duty, I, the one 
most interested in the affair, I who thought 
that the honor of women should be paid for at 
a higher price than the life of men, and that 
blood does not always suftice, I had sworn, by 
Our Lady of Zagrab, on my soul, on my 
eternal salvation, that I would visit upon the 
seducer, if he existed; whether she had ac- 
companied him by force or of her own free 
will, a vengeance as implacable as the fatality 
which had pursued me from my birth. This 
seducer, Pierre Zény, was yourself!” 

Zény scarcely made a movement; but his 
pipe fell at his feet; he had just crushed the 
amber stem between his teeth, 

“Thenceforth,” resumed the Croat, “I 
marched towards my object without knowing 
what a bloody path was to conduct me thither. 

“You wished me to become your guest, I 
accepted; you offered me your friendship, I 
submitted ; it might be useful to me. 

“T was then your friend; but on that very 
day when you proclaimed it so loudly, more 
from the mouth than from the heart, your 
friend the Croat addressed a letter to the 
Commandant of Cattaro, to inform him of 
your projects against the chateau of Count 
Zapolsky ; and Lazo Jussich, the hunchback, 
Lazo, to whom I had given my silver watch at 
the same time I gave him the . message, 
traversed the distance which separated your 
camp from the foot of The Trinity. Did you 
suspect it, Zény?” 

Here, Zagrab suspended his narrative fora 
moment to study the emotions of Zény. The 
latter preserved his immobility. 

“ My plan was very simple,” at last con 
tinued the fearful narrator ; “ warned in time, 
the governor of Austrian Herzegovina and he 
of the Dalmatian coast, were to surround you 
with a double net-work of steel; and I, in 
order to watch your movements, to paralyze 
them if necessary, 1 made myself your com- 
panion along this route, at the end of which 
my vengeance and yourself were to encounter 
each other. Do yow comprehend?” 

The same impassibility on the part of Zény: 

“ Ah! what anxieties have I not felt dur 
ing this interminable journey? Would the 
Austrians pursue you as far as the Narenta? 
would they be numerous? would they arrive 
in time? Then, I made you disseminate awe! 
forces; I excited against you the people of! 
Herzegovina; I pushed into the abyss the 
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mule laden with the munitions of war; in 
short, thanks to me, Ogulin and two-thirds of 
yvur people remained behind, and you arrived 
at The Ruins late enough to enable the im- 
perial soldiers to overtake you there, weak 
enough tc be conquered by them at the first 
encounter. Well planned, was it not ? 

“ My task was not yet finished. Flight might 
open to you a way of safety; so, in order that 
my prey might not yet escape me, I remained 
beside you in the melée; beside you, with 
you, constantly. I scaled abrupt and slip- 
pery mountains, ventured into wild paths, 
through mud, through quagmires, thanking 
the storm, which I had foreseen and which 
had come to my aid? . 

“Oh! you are not yet at the end, Scla- 
vonian ! 

“ At the hostelry of Maitre Boscowich, it was 
I who barricaded the stable ; I was very glad 
tosee you, in your flight, use your own strength 
and not that of your steed. In that den of 
gypsies, if I delivered you from that young 
goatherd, it was that none but myself should 
have a right to say to the Austrians: There 
is your enemy; I give him to you, take him! 
Besides, in acting thus, I not only received 
your confidence, but I compelled you to 
hasten your departure, to renounce of yaour- 
self your last favorable chance, the return of 
that other Zingaro who was to bring you news 
of Ogulin. 

“ At last, the moment had come when this 
numerous escort, descended in your suite from 
Montenegro, was reduced to three men on 
foot, Dumbrosk, Marko and myself! This 
was two too many, for I wished to be alone 
with you, and Dumbrosk was the first to fall, 
not beneath the ball of a Saxon, but a Croat! 
Do you comprehend ? ” 

The captive still remained immovable and 
mute, but his breast heaved with force, and 
there was a shrill rattle in his throat. 

“Do you know, Zény; that there, in that 
wood into which Dumbrosk and myself en- 
tered, I had almost seen the object of my 
desires suddenly fail of success? The men of 
whom we caught a glimpse,—this time you 
were not mistaken,—were Slaves—your own 
men. Doubtless sent by Ogulin, who was im- 
patient at having waited in vain for you at the 
Bridge of Slano. Fortunately, at the sound 
of the shots before which the giant fell, they 
promptly dispersed. 
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“ Marko,—your faithful servant; remained,” 
continued the Croat; “the latter you thought 
borne away by the waters of* the torrent. 
Marko was not an expert swimmer ; the awk- 
ward fellow was drowned—drowned by me.” 

“Wretch!” howled Zény. 

And, in the desperate movement which he 
made, one of his bonds broke. 

Zagrab immédiately laid his hand on his 
carbine placed beside him, and cocked it, 
without taking his eyes from the prisoner. 

At this moment a shout was heard respond- 
ing to thecry of Zény ; the rustling and cracking 
of the branches, forcibly put aside, announced 
the presence of a new personage, and immedi- 
ately, emerging from a thicket just opposite 
the tree to which the Sclavonian was bound, a 
man appeared, wan, haggard, dripping. 

It was Marko; Marko, whom the torrent 
had at first flung senseless on an adjacent 
bank, and who, on recovering, had at the 
sound of his general’s voice hastened thither, 

“Help, Marko! ” exclaimed the prisoner. 

“Make haste, master!” replied Marko, 
without seeing yet by what close and numer- 
ous bonds the Sclavonian was confined. 
“Quick! we are saved! The torrent no 
longer opposes to us an impassable barrier ; at- 
tracted in the direction of the plain by a 
vigorous attack of our men, the enemy have 
just abandoned—” 

“Help, friend; cut my bonds! ” 

And Marko was darting towards the tree, 
when a ball striking him on the forehead, 
made him roll a corpse at the feet of Zény, 

The Croat continued,— 

“TI was then left alone with you on this 
isolated hillock, doubly encompassed by the 
roaring torrent and the line of Austrian sol- 
diers; but I was far from expecting, King of 
the Danube, that your majesty would deliver 
yourself up to me with so good a grace. Now 
let the Saxons comé, and my task is termi- 
nated. I will deliver you up alive. But 
know, Zény, that to gratify my revenge, all 
the blood contained in your veins would not 
have sufficed. I wished to see your courage, 
your firmness, your hopes escape through all 
the wounds of your soul; have I succeeded, 
say? Your hopes, where are they? Your 
courage, I have broken; I wished to hear 
your cries of distress and of despair, I have 
heard them. You have given me your head, 
and I take it; but I take it for the profit of 
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the executioner, not for my own. I have 
made you suffer severely, have I not, Zeny ? 
Well! what I have suffered through you, 
what I endured of agony and torment when 
you robbed me of Chrisna, surpassed a thou- 
sand times all the tortures which you have 
just experienced. 

“You wished to know the history of my 


first, my only love; you know it now. How 


does it seem to you? 

“T must, nevertheless, acknowledge that I 
have more than once felt my hatred of you 
falter. At Montenegro, when you proposed 
to me to be your pobratim, I had a moment 
of hesitation, of weakness, yes, of weakness. 
Did you not yourself say: He who does not 
comprehend vengeance is not a man, and he 
who delays this revenge is a man, but a 
coward. I became doubly a coward with re- 
spect to you, Zény, for while we were travers- 
ing Herzegovina I had entirely renounced my 
projects. To rescue the prey which you had 
taken from me seemed to suffice for my re- 
venge; what would you? I have my hours 
of weakness; I say it to my shame, I am but 
half the son of my fathers; but at The Ruins 
—in the chamber of the prisoner—” Here 
Zagrab seemed suddenly a prey to an emotion 


even more vivid than that felt by Zény, and 
his eye kindling with a terrible gleam, his 
voice faltering, he continued: “At The Ruins 
I saw your arm raised upon Chrisna; I saw a 
blow from a rope make the blood gush from 


her neck and shoulders. Wretch! from this 
moment hatred, deep, invincible, pitiless 
hatred, returned to my heart. Learn that it 
is for Chrisna’s sake that you are about to die 
a captive of the Austrians! Besides, madman 
that I was, if you lived, could I make her 
my wife?” 
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“Your wife?” exclaimed Zény, his eyes 
flashing in the shadow. 

“Yes, my wife!” repeated Zagrab ; “ yes, 
happiness, wealth, await us both at the same 
fireside. Let that be for you one sorrow the 
more, This young Magyar, your enemy, your 
prisoner, is indebted to me for life and liberty ; 
it is to me alone, and voluntarily, that he will 
pay a large ransom.” 

“Tt was you who saved him? it is to you 
that he owes his life 9—Ah, tell me that again, 
Croat.” 

And the features of the captive relaxed 
into a triumphant laugh. 

“You saved him then, my brave Pandour ? 
T also, Jean, son of Jean, have a confidence to 
make to you. This George d’Arnstein, whom 
you saved, is the lover of your Montenegrine ; 
did you not know it? She dared to tell me 
so! He came to The Ruins to snatch her 
from the hands of Paoli, and both departed 
together. Do youcomprehend, in your turn? 
It was old Mackewitz himself who gave me 
this joyful intelligence. Yes comrade, your 
friend, your grateful servant, has taken away 
your mistress, your wife, your Montenegrine 
whom you love so much! Now I can die, you 
have revenged me on yourself and on her!” 

Zagrab seemed as if struck with a thunder- 
bolt. 

The water had ceased to roar in the ravine; 
the moon was fading before the first gleams 
of day; the various sounds of the plain were 
mingled in one; the measured pace of the 
Austrian soldiers was alone heard ; already on 
every side, they were invading this hillock 
which had ceased to be an island, and the 
huge vultures of the Noric Alps were return- 
ing with swift flight, as if with the expectation 
of new prey. 
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CIVILIZED 
From the Christian Remembrancer. 
Civilized America. By THomas COLLEY 

Gratran, late Her Britannic Majesty’s 

Consul for the State of Massachusetts. — 

London: Bradbury and Evans. 

WHEN Touchstone is asked his opinion of 
pastoral life, he thus lucidly delivers himself 
of the results of his philosophic observation, 
and sums up his experience: “Truly, shep- 
herd, in respect of itself, it is a good life; but 
in respect that it is a shepherd’s life, it is 
naught. In respect that it is solitary, I like 
it very well; but in respect that it is private 
it is a very vile life. Now, in respect’ that it 
is in the fields, it pleaseth me well; but in 
respect that it is not in the court, it is tedi- 
ous. As it is a spare life, look you, it fits my 
humor well; but as there is no more plenty 
in it, it goes much against my stomach.” Just 
such nice discrimination, such close and deli- 
cate distinctions, such balanced and guarded 
conclusions on the life it undertakes to delin- 
eate, characterize the work before us, and by 
the same process of noting where’ the real 
strength of epithet lies, may we arrive at 
each speaker’s true opinions, setting down 
all the compliment as an expression of philo- 
sophic liberality, a complacent display of can- 
dor; the censure as alone the voice of the 
heart and inclination. Perhaps we may carry 
the parallel still further and say that, just as 
the witti¢st of fools was scarcely suited to 
judge fairly of the remote and contemplative 
life he was analyzing, which, though 
“naught,” “ vile, ” “ tedious,” and counter to 
his stomach, might, nevertheless, be an excel- 
lent life in itself, the fault of his distaste ly- 
ing, at least in part, in his own discursive 
turn of thought, and over-activity of brain ; so 
Mr. Grattan’s previous education of mind and 
habits of life may have disqualified him from 
entering into the spirit of what he saw: of 
judging fairly of the new life into which he 
was thrown, or of correctly estimating, or 
even understanding the distinctive character- 
istics of a great people, intent on wholly dif 
ferent objects and pursuits from those which 
had conclusively occupied himself, and which 
he therefore alone thought worthy of interest. 

In fact, we cannot but regard this ponder- 
ous work, of two thick volumes, as a double 
mistake, and as bringing to light a compli- 
cated blunder. Mr. Grattan having once 
ben a British Consul in the United States, 
has, in his own person, wronged both good 
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feeling’ and national interest by writing and 
publishing such a book; and he shows us 
very distinctly that his original appointment 
was a great error: the selection altogether a 
bad one, and flagrantly unsuitable. What- 
ever it might haye been considered atthe 
time, we now see that a worse adaptation 
could scarcely have been found than the man 
for the office, in spite of a certain leaning’ to 
the theory of democracy which may have been 
set forth as a qualification. A merely lit- 
erary man, the writer of now forgotten tales, 
and unsuccessful plays, whose dillettante poli- 
tics are not of the sort to influence his practice 
or his preferences; who can see nothing but 
what is sordid in all the concerns of com- 
merce, and every mercantile question, however 
large and important to the prosperity of great 
nations; who writes as if he valued: a cer- 
tain savoir vivre beyond all practical or theo- 
retical powers of thought, and esteemed him- 
self and others, by a real or fancied success 
in drawing-rooms; a man who is equally 
proud of his specialities and deficiencies ; who 
is contemptouus to religious zeal, ignorant of 
science, indifferent to all questions of philan- 
thropy, internal government, and social insti- 
tutions; who can so little square his princi- 
ples and his likings that the oné are uni- 
formly at variance with the other; withal—we 
gather—of an indiscreet tongue, and queru- 
lous temper; for such a man to be estab- 
lished as the representative of Great Britian 
in Boston, among the keen, clear-sighted, 
Yankees par excellence, does seem about as 
strong an instance of a man ‘out of place as 
could well be devised. Of course he did not 
get on with them; of course he did not like 
them ;—equally, of course, though he does 
not say so, they did not like him. It is very 
clear that he soon wore out his welcome, 
which, by his own showing, was a cordial one. 
Perhaps neither party could well help this; but 
Mr. Grattan is determined that the false posi- 
tion shall be permanent, the mistake irre- 
mediable; that the sting shal] rankle and fester 
in the wound; and so, haying hated the Bos- 
tonians for being cold-hearted, economical, 
devoted to business, and satisfied with them- 
selves, and no doubt for being blind to the 
merits of Mr. Grattan, he thinks it consistent 
with the office he held, and the kindly rela- 
tions it was his duty to maintain as far as in 
him lay, to publish a book full of unfriendly 
strictures on the pepole he had become ac- 
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quainted with only in hie official capacity; 
embodying every irritation, sneer, captious 
detraction, and more sober disparagement, 
which grew out of irksome years spent in 
their society. Surely a man proves himself 
to have been unfit for a public position who 
revenges himself for the spites and annoy- 
ances of private intercourse in this fashion. 

Whether such scruples would, under other 
circumstances, have had weight we cannot 
tell. No doubt he felt it impossible to pub- 
lish his gtrictures while his son and successor 
held the office of Consul at Boston; now he 
is succeeded by Mr. Lousada this restraint is 
removed. We infer besides, that Mr. Grat- 
tan’s irritation has been growing all through 
the period intervening between personal ex- 
perience and utterance from the ill success of 
acourse of investments in American securi- 
ties, all of which have proved losing concerns, 
though we are assured each speculation was 
entered into (just as we do those things in 
England) under the auspices of the best ad- 
vice. A cause of provocation very apt to 
break through delicacy of feeling, and to ex- 
asperate old grudges ; only we would suggest 
toa man whose pride it is that*he knows 
nothing of business, that it would have been 
his wisdom to keep out of such affairs alto- 
gether, and be satisfied with the legitimate 
remuneration of his office. 

In spite of the date of the current year on 
the title-page, this is really an old book. 
Most of the actual observation is nearly twenty 
years old—a fact which is hardly made suffi- 
ciently apparent to the reader, and which may 
account for much of the contradiction which 
perplexes him in every chapter. When Mr. 
Grattan sailed from England, July 12th, 
1839, he evidently planned a work on Amer- 
ica, and sedulously wrote his impressions and 
observations as they arose ; these he has incor- 
porated into the body of his work, with very 
little attention to consistency, and generally 
without explaining when they were written. 
Thus facts are recorded in one temper, and 
the comments upon them are given in an- 
other ; some of these comments being written 
in America during his seven years’ residence 
—some last year. His own personal inter- 
course with Americans ceased in 1846, when 
he left their country in the hope of being 
transferrd to some post in Europe. This 
could not be affected; but he persuaded his 
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fer his-consulate to his son; an office he va- . 
cated so recently as can only just have al- 
lowed time for the preparation and publica- 
tion of his father’s book. It is thus that-the- 
man writes whose professed business it has’ 
been to facilitate intercourse between two na*’ 
tions who spring from the same fathers, and: 
speak the same language :— 


“Reflection and experience satisfy us that 
the only true element of union between the 
Old and New World is a common interest. 
To maintain that in every fair and honorable 
way should be the leading policy of both; to 
acknowledge.it frankly their pride; for it is 
reasonable as it, is true, creditable as it is nat- 
ural. What more so than such a partner- 
ship between two nations? And how useless 
the feigned assumption of a congeniality 
which would not form a tie half so strong or 
binding? The members of a mercantile firm 
do not, and need not, love each other with 
brotherly love but they hold together for mu- 
tual benefit when family attachments are of- 
ten and often torn asunder. Sympathy has 
no existence between America and England, 
No powers of steam or electricity can convey 
a spark of it above or belowtheocean. . . . 
I hope to see those futile efforts abandoned 
altogether; that the mockeries of ‘brother’ 
Jonathan, and ‘ our cousins,’ may fall into dis- 
use; that England and America may, if they 
like the familiarity, respectively call each other 
‘John Bull’ and ‘Uncle Sam,’ the national 
jocose appellatives; that all whining and 
coaxing appeals to sympathies and senti- 
ments may be renounced, and the plain, 
sound language of common sense be used 
to point out the mutual advantage of fair pla 
and honest conduct in the transaction of a gi- 
gantic business for reciprocal profit. Amer- 
ica would respect us the more and not like us 
the less. She cannot and will not love us. 
She disbelieves our praise and despises our 
advice. And who after all can be surprised 
at her incredulity or her arrogance ? 

“ America knows well that for seventy years 
England has viewed her commercial progress 
with mixed feelings of astonishment and jeal- 
ousy, her political institutions with dislike ; 
her social organization with disdain. A 
Pre: a frown, or a sneer were the outward 

gns of what England thought and felt. 
Did she conceal her thoughts and feelings P 
No. On the contrary, no opportunity was 
lost in giving them utterance, and that in no 
measured phrase. The style of all the trav- 
ellers, tourists, or essayists, whether in books, 
reviews, or newspapers of any inflyence, was 
in unison. Blame and ridicule formed the 
staple of all those; and the few who ‘ac- 
corded faint praise, or larded with overstrained 
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encomium, utterly failed 
tervailing effect. 

“This is plain truth, evident and undenia- 
ble. It was all perfectly natural. Why not 
avow, or why attempt to excuse it? These 
were the true sentiments of England in refer- 
ence to America. Time has modified them 
no doubt. Partial improvement has rendered 
them inapplicable to an altered state of 
, things. But is there not enough left for cen- 
sure and for sarcasm ? I think there is; so do 
all English observers whose experience has 
been contemporaneous with or ‘even later 
than mine. It is therefore in vain that be- 
nevolent or interested attempts are made to 
delude the Americans into a belief in the sin- 
cerity of unlimited admiration, on the part 
of any English subject who really knows the 
entire working of institutions which are in the- 
ory admirable, and in practice of great but 
still imperfect utility.”—Vol. ii. pp. 175-177. 

Mr. Grattan’s logic here is as much at fault 
as his temper. He proves that the Ameri- 
cans had reason at one time to be offended at 
the tone of the mother country, and argues 
from it that they are insatiable of unbounded 
flattery and laudation. By his own showing, 
America is civilizing in those points which 
first awoke English ridicule; while, on the 
other hand, intercourse has improved the feel- 
ing of England towards America, and yet re- 
gards the friendly efforts of both sides as-ut- 
terly futile. He must know that the language 
which amused English readers even thirty 
years ago, would be received with displeasure 
and mistrust now, and yet maintains that the 
same sentiment remains, What good, we 
should like to know, does he propose to him- 
self by thus holding men to what they have said 
in an unfriendly spirit, and establishing it as an 
axiom that unkindness and sarcasm can never 
be forgiven? How, we would ask, could,— 
not neighbor nations and brother races, 
but own brothers and next-door neighbors, 
live in amity if they acted on these princi- 
ples? Indeed, the person who argues that 
any of the concerns of life, where man has 
to act with man, can get on better without 
friendly feeling, at once proves himself, in oug 
estimation, incompetent to treat of social 
questions; and where he records his own 
want of success, and resents his failures, we 
only see an inevitable consequence of a cer- 
tain turn of mind exhibiting itself in a cor- 
responding line of conduct. It is not that 
we dispute that the Americans have national 
vanity—and that circumstances may make 
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the quality morbid in its development; we 
believe all nations are vain, only the old es- 
tablished ones are more quietly complacent, 
But ‘it is not this quality which makes them 
dissatisfied with extorted praise joined with 
hearty disparagement. Communities, like in- 
dividuals, wish to be liked; human nature 
has a craving for sympathy and affection, and 
can be satisfied with nothing less. No praise 
which does not embody this testimony of the 
heart is of any real lasting worth; we are 
not so constituted as to care for it; whilea 
great deal of fault-finding will be t6lerated 
where we detect sympathy at bottom. And 
yet, how hard it is for nations to like one an- 
other! Who do the English like? Wri- 
ters like Mr. Grattan speak as if Europe were 
one country, with the same habits, social 
economy, and ways of thinking; one vast so- 
ciety. Yet, what names we call one another! 
what accusations we mutually bring! One 
charge he brings against Americans—a favor- 
ite clincher of many others, as though it 
were an idiosyncracy—is that they want 
heart; that their civilities are not cordial; 
their hospitalities are an affair of vanity, or 
deliberation; their intercourse with one an- 
other cold-blooded. 

This is, in fact, the commonest of all charges 
brought by one nation against another; and, 
therefore, uniformly to be received in any 
sweeping sense with distrust. What country 
is there that does not think itself the exclu- 
sive possessor of real deep feeling? The 
mercurial temperaments pronounce the phleg- 
matic without it, because they show nothing; 
these, on the other hand, sneer at their lively 
rivals, because they are superficial and show 
all. Whether boasted of as a national attri- 
bute, or the want of it made a national charge, 
such assumptions must be received with the 
most sceptical caution. Who of those who 
claim for England the patent of genuine 
warmth of heart seeit abounding in their own 
immediate sphere? The same man who will 
rail at an American or an Italian for his social 
sins, we shall often find on any thing but good 
terms with his English neighbors,—thinking 
himself, probably, unlucky in his neighbor- 
hood, having an abstract idea of British per- 
fection which he never finds realized, never, 
will find, for every man’s own neighborhood 
is the bit of nationality he knows best, and 
what, if he had the gift of calm penetration, 
he could best judge from. On this subject, 
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especially, when reading of countries with 
which we are ourselves unacquainted, by per- 
sons of whom we know nothing, we must’ be 
on our guard in our reception of their state- 
ments and impressions; so much must depend 
on the temper, qualities, and agrémens of the 
writer. Let us sometimes say to ourselves if 
this person were suddenly set down in our own 
circle, by our own hearth, should we be cordial 
to him; should we press our civilities upon him, 
and from these proceed naturally to intimacy 
and friendship? and if the answer is doubt- 
ful, if we trace cynicism, or any ungenial qual- 
ity, let us not blame others if they have be- 
trayed: backwardness at starting, or the still 
greater, more unpardonable-offence, of retreat- 
ing from civilities once paid. 

When Mr. Grattan first landed in Amer- 
ica, the people of Boston, out of respect to 
the man—for he intimates that his literary 
reputation preceded him—and his office, re- 
ceived him with hospitality. Strangers, thus 
circumstanced, should receive the kindness as 
feeling themselves on trial. It is absurd to 
suppose such demonstrations to mean more 
than overtures; there can be no real friend- 
ship or esteem in a first acquaintance. The 
entertainer commits himself to no more.than 
his act of welcome; but here it is made a 
grievance, a fault on their side alone, that, 
after seven years, they did not like Mr. Grat- 
tan as much as they did at first. It may be 
so; but there is nothing in the bare facts to 
prove it. It was their. duty to receive him 
well; but there is an end to all hospitality to 
strangers if there can be no retreat from first 
advances, 


“ And analogous to this feeling (awakened 
by the mirage) is the moral reaction which op- 
presses almost all Europeans who remain in 
this country for more than ashort period. At 
first, they see every thing in bright and flat- 
tering hues. Vivacity of manners, professions 
of regard, dinner parties, and balls, look like 
sincerity, friendship, and hospitality. But the 
erroneous impression is soon dissipated, The 
astonished stranger, who has believed himself 
revelling in the cordial enjoyments of the old 
world, is quickly satisfied of his mistake. He 
is painfully taught that he felt through a false 
medium ; that the chains which had bewitched 
him lay only on the surface of society. That 
the roses which gave their hue to every thing 
had no root in the soil. That the affections 
in America are without any solid basis. That 
men are too much absorbed in self to enter 
on the cultivation of the nobler feelings, And 
that even women are so driven by the force of 
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things from the impulses of their nature as 
to have little more than the semblance of 
those generous qualities which elevate them, 
in other parts of the world, to the very height 
of human excellence.”—Vol. i. p. 47. 

Our author’s main experience of America is 
of Boston; and, probably, because he has seen 
the most of that city, it stands lowest in his 
esteem: his fashionable tastes are meeting 
constant rubs in this sober, business-loving 
place. But the picture is not in itself repul- 
sive. He complains, for instance, of the “ un- 
refined habits of the people carrying early 
hours to a ridiculous extent.” They breakfast 
at seven; and all their evening engagements 
end at twelve. If all are agreed to keep these 
hours, we really can’t see the hardship of them ; 
nor can one climate dictate the hours of an- 
other. He constantly charges them with nar- 
row ideas of expense. “ Having no spring of 
courted sociability in their hearts, they are glad 
of any excuse for living on a mean and thrifty 
scale in the routine of their homely occupations.” 
Really, after hearing so much of American 
extravagance of late, we welcome the idea of 
economy and thrift as attaching to any local- 
ity. The people of Boston boast of their pure 
English descent ; he grants that “ all the so- 
cial sympathies of the people are English ;” 
but they are old English,—“ exclusive, nar- 
row, selfish.” He admits that there is no 
lack of kind manners; “on the contrary, 
there is a good deal of general civility, an al- 
most universal good temper, or command of 
temper, which comes to the same thing, and 
an abundance of superficial attentions.” In- 
deed, he says, as a sort of disparagement, that 
small instances of kindness are more numer- 
ous in America “than in those countries 
where powerful impulses absorb the mind, and 
leave it no leisure for the petits soins of life.” 
He laments over their deficiency of benevo- 
lence in a general, extended sense, but quali- 
fies the charge by noting the “ happy absence 
of wretchedness and destitution among the 
working classes.” Nor does he deny “ numer- 
ous charitable institutions;” but attributes 
these “to a judicious system of government 
rather than spontaneous philanthropy.” We 
may be slow in giving credit to the charge of 
want of natural kindness where the lower 
class are all well off, and where provision is 
made for accidental distress and want, by 
whatever machinery provided. He complains 
of their sordid caution, and will not allow 
them any elevation of mind; but his proofs 
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do not convince us. He first.charges them 
with want of forethought, and then says that 
what they have has always taken a downward 
direction. ‘ 

“Even when the people talk of lofty des- 
tinies, they educate for reverse of fortune, loss 
of property, a depressed position. They do 
mot prepare for a rise in station, or with ele- 
vation of mind. Boys are taught hardships 
for the rough work of life; girls are brought 
up with a viewto going down. They ary 
practised in the menial duties of househol 
work, prepared for a change, not for the bet- 
ter,.but the worse, and taught, rationally per- 
‘haps, a somewhat stingy prudence, instead of 
a refining, but possibly a deceptive, elegance.” 
—Vol. ii. p. 470. 

Mr. Grattan’s theory is that perfect man- 
ners cannot exist under a perfect government. 
That elegance and refinement are incompati- 
ble with the greatest happiness of the masses. 
His quarrel with the higher and educated 
classes of Americans is, that they will not all 
see this, that they will aim at an ideal abso- 
lutely beyond their reach; and waste their 
lives in futile aspirations. He bids them not 
“attempt the high tone of English manners, 
nor the overstrained refinements of a class 
which could not exist without an inferior mul- 
titude to lord it over.. In Boston, from_his 
report of it as he knew it twenty years ago, 
and as these passages show, republican sim- 
plicity predominates; the masses are happy, 
and their wealthy employers are homely in 
their habits ; but neither does this satisfy him. 
While believing democracy the ideal govern- 
ment calculated to secure for its subjects the 
greatest amount of liberty, and all the material 
blessings of life; and while full of sarcasms at 
a grasping oligarchy and the evils and injus- 
tice of our social inequalities, he yet carefully 
shows that these are the only conditions in 
which a gentleman can enjoy himself; nay, in 
which a gentleman can be made. That, in 
fact, society is like “bread stuff,” you may 
separate the fine flour from the bran, and have 
white bread and brown; or you may mix 
altogether into the homely household loaf, and 
live content in wholesome mediocrity. 

Now,-we will not believe that real civiliza- 
tion, all that is worth educating for and aiming 
at in manners, is inconsistent with the general 
weal, nor does Mr. Grattan’s work at all per- 
suade us out of our conviction. Himself an 
Irishmen, he really knows very little of Eng- 
land: speaking as he does with complacency 
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of his twenty ‘years’ experience of foreign 
society previous to his residence in America. 
All his.comparisons therefore of the “ masses” 
of the two countries must be mainly guess- 
work and inference. ‘When he speaks of the 
“servility and the degrading impulses super- 
induced by want” in the poor of Europe—the 
British Isles inclusive—contrasting these with 
the sturdy independence of the lower orders 
in the United States, we are convinced the 
great working-classes in our own country have 
never come under his consideration, have 
probably never once occupied his thoughts, 
Ourselves believing in a constitutional mon- 
archy as the best form of government, we are 
quite willing to. grant that manners must 
assume their really best form under its in- 
fluences. What Mr. Grattan so often, how- 
ever, indicates as his beaw ideal—the polish 
won by a few at so large a cost of human 
happiness and virtue—is a thing rather of 
foreign growth, of intimacy with courts, and 
certainly what no nation need be ashamed to 
want. After all, where we agree with Mr. 
Grattan in his strictures, we do not see that 
forms of government are mainly concerned. 
Certain domestic arrangements need to be 
set to rights; some social changes such as we 
cannot but think friendly and sympathetic in- 
tercourse. with the mother country may grad- 
ually effect; for we know that Americans are 
themselves becoming alive to them. 

We have already alluded to the little pains 
our author takes to reconcile his statements. 
In reason this is not to be gomplained of, and 
no doubt we attain a better notion of his 
real opinion than if he had set himself to pro- 
duce a seeming accordance. In any new 
scene we are liable to contradictory impres- 
sions. So it is only where an evident object 
in view, a case to make out, or a grudge to 
satisfy is discernible, that we quarrel seriously 
with the practice. A few instances will show 
what we mean. 

On manners, he says in one place,— 

“Manners in the United States are of this 
nature. There is no standard for them, from 
the want of a permanent class in society to be 
looked up to and imitated. As the whole of 
ifs ingredients are mixed. and incongruous, 
almost each individual follows his natural 
bent; and we find in the same circles, most 
striking contrasts of style—‘ every one’ being, 
asmight be, said, ‘his own gentleman.’ ”—Vo 
i, p- 190. 

A few pages before we find, 
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“There is very little originality in the 
American mind; and not much variety inthe 
national manners, except in some occasional 
specimens of a keen ‘down-easter,—the Sam 
Slick genus—or a rough “far-wester,’—of the 
Colonel Crocket school. The sameness 
among people in the Atlantic cities is per- 
fectly tiresome.—Vol. i. p. 124. 

“The whole human family met with in the 
Atlantic cities seems not only cut out of the 
same piece, but often of the same pattern.” 


Of their natural powers he says,— 


“T maintain that the American people are 
the most clear-sighted and intelligent in the 
world,” and “ that there is no parallel on earth 
to their system of equalized well-being.” 

Yet for this people he insists that only a 
medium civilization is practicable ; that their 
country may be a paradise of mediocrity, but 
nothing more, confining. them rigidly to “a 
medium quality in mind and manners, re- 
spectability of talent, moderate acquirements, 


and unpresuming tastes.” (Vol. i. p.22.) In f 


America— 


“ Superiority of intellect is, in fact, a curse 
not a blessing to its possessor.” —Vol. i. p. 278. 
He spends chapters in exposing the discon- 
tent of the wealthier classes at being cut off 
from the distinctions their wealth would pro- 


cure for them in the Old World; and yet we 
find him in another place, thus summarily 
dismissing the subject :— 

“This creates, of course, great jealousy and 
much heart-burning. But all things con- 
sidered, I am still disposed to believe that 
there is a much greater amount of general 
contentment here than elsewhere.”—Vol. i. 
p. 124. 

This book is written to show the inferiority 
of American civilization, and yet he charges 
those who would assimilate their country to 
Europe, “ the leading classes in social position, 
as well as the chief leaders in political life,” 
as deeply infected with the disease of Euro- 
pean tendencies.” 

After disparaging, in the coldest terms and 
on various occasions, the value of the profuse 
hospitality he himself received from Ameri- 
cans, we shall find him devoting pages of in- 
dignation on Webster because he did not 
make the civilities he had received in‘England 
the staple of his speech on his return to his own 
country. He bringsaconstant charge of change 
of opinion against their public men, drawing 
inferences very much against their probity ; 
then he proceeds to.say, they must change if 
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they are.to do any thing; that the main ques- 
tions are experiments not principles, and ‘that 
it is perfectly excusable, nay, necessary, to 
abandon theories which cannot be made facts. 

After stating that the Americans have no 
great passions—or only the passion for 
change; that they have even no love of coun- 
try; that no one in. the Northern states.ever 
died for love; that'a generous affection even 
is very rare, he takes the line of proving mar- 
riages an affair of interest: and argues as 
much from the two facts that the husband 
never expects fortune with his wife, and bears 
disappointment in his expectations with 
serenity. In the one case it is the pride of 
authority and the pride of trade which forbid 
it; in the other, the mercantile view he origin- 
ally took of the conjugal tie; all is traced to 
the love of money. 

“TI must say, that the disappointment 
frequently following the hopes of a large 
ortune with a wife, never, I believe, leads to 
ill-treatment on the part of the husband. It 
is looked on as an unlucky speculation, or a 
bad debt falling on the firm, of which the wo- 
man has become joint partner. As such she 
suffers her share of chagrin, but no more. 
The marriage having been a matter of trade, 
its vicissitudes, be they what they may, are 
nothing more nor less than so much profit or 
loss, of which each party reaps the benefit or 
bears the burden, share and share alike.”— 
Vol. ii. p. 68. 

Common sense seems to us to suggest a 
kinder comment, and to infer that where the re- 
sult is so good, good motives have been at work. 
In a like system of blundering disparagement, 
he at one time makes love of the soil the 
highest form of patriotism, and at another an 
inferior instinct. The men “ have no love to 
country.” 

“ He knows nothing of the ties which bind 
the, denizens of the Old World to the home of 
his fathers. Patriotism with the American is 
not a passionate regard for the soil and its as- 
sociations ; itis a mere abstract notion made 
up of personal interest, prejudice, and pride, 
and falsely denominated love of country be- : 
cause the dictionary calls it. so.”——Vol. ii. p..99, 

But the women have this sentiment; he 
complains of their homesickness as an affec- 
tation, after quarrelling with the term itself 
as suggestive of a sea voyage and other un- 
pleasant associations, and evidencing the 
vulgarity of the American vocabulary. 

«T fear this boasted passion of American wo- 
men for their birthplace is but a forced effort 
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of sentimentality. It is at best an epidemic, 
another instance of the want of originality in 
the American mind.. And admitting it to ex- 
ist in some cases—for there are no doubt ex- 
ceptions to the general pretext of its existence 
—it is strongly indicative of coldness in the 
American female heart. Love of country or 
of kindred is at best but a secondary passion 
in comparison with the love of pont Bar and 
of children. The woman of true sentiment 
finds her home where they are; their country 
is her country, and their people are her people. 
But wanting that higher order of attachment, 
she may possibly possess the inferior kind in 
question. Deficient in affection, she may’ be 
strong in adhesiveness, and she may be fond 
of place in proportion as she is indifferent to 
person.”—Vol. ii. p. 78, 

There are numerous like instances where, 
less ingenuous than Dr. Fell, who could dis- 
like and frankly give no reason, he is thus 
moved to find reasons contradictory or: at 
random for a feeling contracted on quite 
other grounds. Of course there may be good 
cause for dislike when it is not, easy to give 
the reason; and many people are reasonable 
in their prejudices who are unreasonable in 
their alleged grounds for them; but we only 
point out these cases as examples of our 
author’s very peculiar notions of cause and 
effect. b 

His grounds of commendation are sometimes 
equally singular. On the question of domes- 
tic servants (chap. xv. vol. i.) in America, on 
which hitherto all parties, natives and foreign, 
have been agreed, he reverses the general 
judgment by a process of induction of his 
own; and proves, not from facts, but theory, 
that the American help must be the best ser- 
vant in the world. He starts with the state- 
ment that service is degradation. In America 
there is less acknowledgment of service than 
in Europe, therefore less sense of degradation. 
Insolence generally proceeds from sensitive- 
ness; a sensitive mind must now and then 
rebel against the ignominy of service, and 
therefore must now and then indulge in inso- 
lence at all costs. The American mind is not 
sensitive, therefore not insolent. ‘The merits 
of American helps, as he states them, are per- 
sonal economy, yet they dress like their mis- 
tresses ; regularity, but to hours of their own 
fixing; good conduct, but they are the object 
of constant mistrust to their masters and mis- 
tresses; the least sensible of degradation of 
any class of servants in the wofld, as (in con- 
tradistinction we suppose to English servants) 
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not conscious of having forfeited their self- 
respect, yet growing every year more jealously 
suspicious of their position: to these merits 
he subjoins the general statements, that a ser- 
vant “ that will make herself useful, and turn 
her hand to all things out of regard for the 
family, is almost unknown in Yankee land.” 
That they have no attachment to their em- 
ployers, and their employers no confidence in 
them ; and that the relation “creates an antag- 
onistic influence which soon amounts to dis- 
like.” To which are added personal experi- 
ences of servants leaving at a moment’s 
warning, and of bad Sunday dinners due to 
the cook’s religious prejudices and chepel-go- 
ing propensities, for which our author has very 
little sympathy. 


readers in a position to understand our au- 
thor’s peculiarities, without multiplying in- 
stances of what seems self-contradiction. We 
find from it that it is no part of his creed that 
good trees bring forth good fruit. He can 
hold a theory intact and without a misgiving, 
and at the same time set himself deliberately 
to prove its failure. If manners make the 
man (and certainly the proverb must be be- 
lieved in by him), the whole gist of his book 
‘is to show that American manners are lowest 
in that social scale, of which he has any ex- 
perience, yet he never retracts his faith in 
democracy as the best government in the 
world, After all, there are many whose hearts 
are set only on the elegancies of life, who 
really do think, what Mr. Grattan’s line tends 
to, that agreeable society is worth any cost, 
and that if it can’t be procured without the 
sacrifice of nine-tenths of the human race, the 
sacrifice must be made. What a hecatomb of 
victims to servility, oppression, want, and mis- 
ery, set alight by pride, tyranny, and injustice, 
does he sometimes represent Europe to be, 
and yet how infinitely he prefers it to live in 
than liberty and defective manners ! how com- 
placently does he accord the term civilization 
to this state of things! It is the same with 
the question of slavery; he avows a recoil 
and repugnance to slavery which would more 
than satisfy the most ardent abolitionist; but 
how he Kikes the slave-owners! They are the 
only gentlemen; they alone have warmth of 
heart, or generous passions; they alone exer- 
cise a liberal hospitality, and know what social 
life ought to be. The experience of their 
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even which he professes that the negro race 
is morally and intellectually inferior, does not 
modify in the least the fierceness of his 
denunciations; nor, on the other hand, do 
these in the smallest degree interfere with his 
estimate of the sharers in, and perpetrators 
of, so much iniquity :— 


“The wholesale difference between the two 
countries seems to me to be this. Most of 
the better qualities of man’s nature are brought 
out by the working of things in England, and 
that as the consequence of our national faults, 
All the lower qualities are developed in 
America, in spite of national advantages. 
Englishmen are at once, in well-balanced de- 
grees, men of business, and politicians. Ameri- 
cans are absorbed by business, and by what 
they call politics, which is nothing more than 
a business of a mean and contracted sort. 
The mere business occupations of Englishmen 
would necessarily make them in most respects 
similar to Americans, were it not that the 
politics of England are of so elevated a kind 
that they throw their influence into all the 
pursuits of life, and raise the community into 
a lofty and expansive sphere of thought. 
But as the domestic political questions agitated 
in America chiefly hinge on some sordid con- 
sideration,—almost all being matters of pe- 
cuniary profit and loss, such as banks, tariffs, 
currency, commerce, manufactures,—the no- 
bler aspirations of intellect are draggedsdown 
by their attraction, and the trader in politics 
is of necessity a retail dealer. He sets up his 
business as another man opensashop. He 
ony works for the lucre of gain... . Many 
of the evils of the English system are greatly 
modified, if not entirely obviated by the insti- 
tulions of America, ‘The oppressions of high 
rank and its debasing patronage; the sub- 
serviency of the middle classes; the degra- 
dation of the lower. But, on the other hand, 
no high-minded motives for action exist... . 
The framers of the republic, in wishing to 
establish a state of things opposed to the 
European system, falsely believed that the op- 
posite to wrong must of necessity be right. 
That is no doubt good logic (sic), but it is 
not practical truth. . . . When Washington, 
Franklin, and the rest, founded a republic on 
the ruins of monarchial forms, they should 
have labored to bring the people’s minds to a 
level with the new institutions, instead of at- 
tempting to uphold the same tone of feeling 
as that which prevailed under the old ones. 
They should have adopted a new vocabulary 
for national topics. Words being only. the 
types of thought, a change of expression should 
have followed the total change of thought. 
The standards up to which the new republic 
should have been taught to act, are probity, 
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industry, justice. Such words as fame, guory, 
greatness, in their old and general sense, 
should have been altogether laid aside. They 
are associated with exaggeration of sentiment, 
and excess of civilization, out of the compre- 
hension and reach of the New World. Ihe 
people of America should be taught, that if 
they will insist upon putting themselves on a 
par with®England, they must take her ex- 
ample for better for worse. They must have 
her inequalities of rank, with her concentration 
of power; her debt, with her conquests ; her 
vices with her wealth; her worst ills, in short, 
with those concomitant glories which dazzle 
the beholder to blindness.”—Vol. ii. p. 95. 


Our author’s notions of politics as an e.e- 
vating pursuit. have, we see, very little to do 
with the moral and domestic government of 
States, the principles which secure for a peo- 
ple internal peace, prosperity, and well-being, 
in which a man can‘scarce keep his fingers 
from the pitch of trade in some of its ramifi- 
cations ; but the refer to whatever gives room 
for the subtleties of diplomacy, and brings a 
gentleman into good company and the society 
of his betters. The American people are not 
without longings of this sort, if circumstances 
were not so much against their indulging 
them; and in a strain of mingled amusement 
and irritation, a good deal is said against 
their assumption of an aristocracy,—* one of’ 
those words which ought to be struck out of: 
their vocabulary.” Of course, it is simply 
quarrelling with human nature to be angry 
with people for wishing to rise in the world,. 
but no doubt it is inconsistent with republi- 
canism ; and there are some good stories here. 
of bakers and grocers lifting up their heads,. 
and calling themselves aristocrats; but all 
the heat Mr. Grattan expends on the question, 
betrays, we cannot but think, some personal 
soreness, otherwise we cannot see, with. his. 
way of thinking, why he cannot sympathize: 
with aspirations after gentility. Still, words 
do seem not quite to know themselves in the 
following passage, which he extracts from a 
New York paper, in its obituary of a certain 
Mr. Hone, of “ humble origin : ”— 


“And afterwards engaged in auction and 
commission business in Pearl Street, always 
standing at the head of the auctioneers. In 
the fashionable world Mr. Hone always held 
a high rank,.being always considered a leader 
of the ton. Indeed, it has been said, that if 
an order of nobility had existed in this coun- 
try, Mr. Hone would have claimed the right 
of being numbered in their ranks. His bear. 
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ing, though courteous towards his fellow-citi- 
zens, was aristocratic, and self-confident.”— 
Vol. i. p. 191. 

Fancy the habitué of polite European cir- 
cles receiving the “ aristocratic” courtesies, or 
“ aristocratic ” slights of Mr. Hone, the auc- 
tioneer! The word “gentlemanly” is as ex- 
ceptional in its use, being, Mr. Grattaw assures 
us, mainly, applied to waiters, hotel-keepers, 
box-keepers, and railway conductors. As for 
the real gentleman, ke proves by a syllogism 
that the thing cannot exist in America, as it 
takes, everybody knows, three generations to 
make one: “and such & thing as grandfather, 
father, and son in one family preserving their 
fortune and station is almost unheard of.” 
But even here we are left in perplexity as to 
Mr. Grattan’s real experience, for he tells us 
in one place that there is “a total want of 
pride of birth in America” (Vol. i. p. 199) ; 
and “no descendants of their great men are 
looked up to in honor of their name ;” and 
in another :— 


“ A vain emulation of England, and all that 
is English, is one of the leading features of 
the Yankee mind. To have had an ancestry 
is the prevailing point of pride.”—Vol. i. p. 
60. 

Which accords more with what we read 
elsewhere. Our readers will remember in 
“Dred” a jealous pride in old English de- 
scent, nor-can we give credit to the absence 
of so natural a sentiment, though, kept down 
by the fluctuating fortunes of American cities, 
and the impossibility to give the weight of 
territorial importance to a name, there can be 
comparatively few opportunities for its devel- 
opment. Under such circumstances, wealth 
must form the real “ aristocracy ;” that is, 
wealth must be the head; and we can well 
believe in some of the anomalies Mr. Grattan 
has witnessed in. privileged and fashionable 
circles. He dwells much on the discontent 
that wealth brings, owing to the want of a 
proper field for its display ; and especially for 
its failing to give political importance. Here 
he has no sympathy, and is sternly democratic. 
He rejoices in a “ downward tendency ” (Vol. 
ii. p. 103), “ by no means tantamount to na- 
tional deterioration, but simply a descent to a 
wholesome level.” He charges the upper 
classes with cabals against the popular su- 
premacy, which they have not spirit to carry 
out, and twits them with the example of no- 
bler conspirators,— Coriolanus who scorned 
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the mob, and Cataline who brought them up.” 
“ A tyrant should be brave, and a conspirator 
prodigal. These cotton-spinners of New 
England and New York do a paltry business 
with a trembling hand. Defeatis their desert 
and their destiny :” with a good deal more of 
the same Irish vein of eloquence, on the point 
of men of the best social position standing 
aloof from the polling booth, the public meet- 
ings, the legislature, and the offices of state in 
sullen discontent. Having thus sunk the 
country to the desired low level, he seems to 
tell her she must remain there, saying that it 
is in keeping with “the scheme of American 
progress for its moral greatness to be nearly 
undeveloped” (Vol. ii. p. 105); and telling 
her that “she has to do the labors: of the 
world, and all the higher duties of human im- 
provement are done for her,” intimating “ that 
she must be satisfied with this for all ‘time, 
and not emulate a lot more elevated, but less 
happy.” (Vol. ii. p. 106.) A set down to a 
great people, which would be more’ keenly 
felt, if it could be proved that Mr. Grattan 
had any distinct idea of what was “ moral 
greatness,” or “real elevation.” We say this 
because it is evident that the loftiest hopes 
and interests of mankind enter very little into 
his calgulations. Science is a dead’ letter to 
him; indeed, he boasts of the want of it, and 
seems to think it low; those who look be- 
neath the surface in Nature being mere 
utilitarians. His philosophy is confined to its 
“ speculative” manifestations,—in spirit-rap- 
ping, and the more extravagant developments 
of Mesmerism,—to both of which he gives in 
his adhesion ; and his religion is finely vague, 
resisting every form of definition or compres- 
sion. “I have ever,” he says, “regarded 
theological disputation with amazement, and 
sectarian feuds with contempt.” (Vol. ii. p. 
337.) He owns to a suspicion of all persons 
who attend divine service twice on Sunday; 
he abhors all jealousy of religious belief. Our 
readers will judge how far he is a competent 
witness and exponent of the-deeper interests 
of the country he was going to delineate by 
the following initiatory remarks and inferences 
on a watering-place service. We do not 
recommend the waiving of essential differences 
for the sake of convenience they disclose ; but 
for one who, while aware of the existence of 
differences, liked their occasional suppression, 
the language is somewhat bitter, and shows a 
more blundering ignorance on such topics 
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than we could have supposed consistent with 
a liberal education :— 


“On reaching the little church we were 
somewhat surprised to see all the hotel 
lodgers, with many persons from the neigh- 
boring cottages, making their way together, 
so many votaries coming to lay their offerings 
at the same shrine. The plainness of the lit- 
tle chapel, and its utter want of distinctive 
marks, evidently told it was not sacred to any. 

articular sect ; and the simple service which 
ilowsdt prayer, a chapter from the New 
Testament, a hymn, a sermon, and the part- 
ing benediction,—were in all points so free 
from any allusion to any doctrinal differences, 
so imbued with the essence of true morality, 
so catholic in sentiment, that I felt as though 
transported back to the primitive ages of 
Christianity, when the priest was personified 
piety, and religious worship the type of prac- 
tical virtue. .. . I felt really better for this 
attendance on worship, which had something 
divine in it, and I looked round with feelings 
of respect I can omene describe at the con- 
gregation which joined so decorously in a 
service that combined all that seemed required 


by religion and philosophy.”—Vol. i. p. 56. 


After describing the preacher, a German, 
he goes on :— 


“Great as was my admiration in the first 
instance for all those who formed the congre- 
gation of this exemplary. person, it was in- 
creased tenfold on my being informed that 
they individually belonged to almost every 
variety of sect’in which Christianity is split, 
with the exception of Roman Catholicism ; 
and that they gathered together for the per- 
formance of their duty, in the little church of 
Nahant (there being only one in the place), 
by an understanding that no doctrinal points 
should be touched on in the service; so that, 
during the eight or ten weeks which eonsti- 
tute ‘the season’ at this neutral ground, as 
many clergymen of different persuasions,— 
the Calvinist (which is called the Orthodox 
Church in the United States), the Unitarian, 
the Baptist, the Episcopalian, and several et 
ceteras,—came down on successive Sundays 
from Boston, free from all the bitterness of 
theological dissension, and one vying with the 
other in offering up prayers, and preaching 
sermons, to which all denominations of be- 
lievers might conscientiously listen.” 


This state of things made him at once infer 


that in America there could be no acrimonious 
opposition of sects :— 


“But in formihg this conclusion, jumped to 
I confess too hastily, I was woefully at fault. 
I very soon found out that this Sabbath as~ 
sembling at Nahant was a mere meeting of 





convenience, for decency’s sake, a matter of 
form, to chime in with the general feeling 
that a Sunday ought not to be passed without 
going to church, a mere, salve on the con- 
sciences of those who, in escaping from the 
heat and the week’s labors of the city, could 
not be content with acool day of rest, and 
with the informality of mental devotion, in a 
place where Nature itself appealed to every 
religious sentiment. I too soon discovered 
that in the touching observances of that day, 
and the others which followed it in like sim- 
plicity, not one out of a hundred of the lis- 
teners of Dr. Follen and his fellows sympa- 
thized in what they heard. No one entered 
thoroughly into the spirit of these admirable 
moral discourses, or quite approved of them. 
For some they were too tame, for others too 
lax. One hearer wished they were more 
Orthodox, another that they were more Epis- 
copalian. Nobody, in fact, acknowledged them 
as particularly speaking their own sentiments, 
though all mightehave been proud to claim a 
participation in them. In one word, this 
Sabbath service at Nahant is but a mockery. 
It is not inspired by morality or holiness, It 
has- neither the odor of sanctity, nor the 
flavor of philosophy.”—Vol. i. p. 56. 


How intolerant does ultra-toleration make 
people! On the subject of religion, to which 
he devotes a chapter, Mr. Grattan owns it 
best for him only to skim the surface, con- 
fessing himself unequal to the “sacred mys- 
teries of faith, doctrine, and doxology.” As 
far as he touches it, the favorite principle of 
see-saw, which is his only approach to candor, 
rules his pen. The voluntary principle, and 
the absence of a State Church, show “ religion 
in an aspect truly sublime; ” while religion 
in America, under precisely these auspices, is, 
as we have just seen, by no means sublime to 
him. The “ fanaticism of Puritanism ” is less 
to his taste than the “intolerance of the 
Roman Catholics.” Revivais “ bring disgrace 
and shame upon the very name of religion.” 
“The odium theologicum is perpetually in 
action, and rival sects hate one another; ” 
but “society is not seriously damaged by 
theological divisions that can in no way affect 
political interests.” “Thousands of men,”— 
“for the most part heartless hypocrites,— 
enter into holy orders as a speculation, trust- 
ing to the excitable element in the American 
mind to live on the weakness and wretched- 
ness of their dupes.” But “ assurediy Chris- 
tianity, in its largest’and best sense, has not 
suffered in America from State independence ; 
in no country of the world is there more 
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religious fervor than in America, and nowhere 
a more strict observance of forms.” After a 
few more sentences on this pattern, with a 
testimony to Dr. Channing’s preaching, he 
passes off to dwell at comparative length on 
Millerism and Shakerism, having previously 
given his experience of a popular preacher 
amongst “the Bashi-bazouks of theology.” 
We English are derided and upbraided so 
much for our dull sermons that it is not amiss 
now and then to learn how the evil is obviated 
in other communions, and therefore we ven- 
ture to extract our author’s sermon-notes 
on Elder Knapp’s discourse :— 


“He now began, with a most comical leer 
and a jocular air, to teach his hearers the folly 
of pride, and to give an instance of its humil- 
iation. This moral’ was conveyed through the 
medium of a story, of which the hero and the 
heroine, were a certain colonel, ‘ off in the 
far West,’ and his wife. These, it appeared, 
were a very proud, though not an irreverent, 
pair. They approved of Elder Knapp’s doc- 
trine, acknowledged themselves of his congre- 
gation, lent him a large barn for his preach- 
ings, but would on no account consent to 
disgrace themselves by walking through the 
only way which led to it—a building known 
as the ‘pork-house,’ where the slaughtered 
animals hung up in large numbers, preparatory 
to the process of salting—long resisting the 
persuasions of the reverend elder to re- 
nounce their obstinate objection. The sketch 
given by the preacher of this stiff-necked 
colonel, and his equally unmanageable help- 
mate, the way in which they rejected his im- 
ploring appeals that they would humble 
themselves, by going through the degrading 
passage to the temporary place of prayer, the 
various emphatic intonations with which he 
pronounced their dogged determination not 
to go ‘ through the pork-house,’— No indeed, 
bar would not go through the pork-house,’ 
— They wouldn’t go through the pork- 


house, —‘ Others might but they wouldn’t go 
through the pork-house,—‘ They wouldn’t go 
through the pork-house,’-—was irresistibly 
ludicrous. Some smiled, many tittered, but 
the majority of the audience laughed outright. 
In the words of the French reports of debates 
in the Chambre des Deputés, in the a old 
t 


times of constitutional government, there was 
hilarité generale dans la chambre ; and when 
the climax came of the gradual yielding of 
the recusant colonel and his wife before the 
triumphant efforts of the elder to soften 
their obdurate breasts, and they actually did 
walk arm in arm throught the obnoxious 
pork-house to attend the service, I expected 
every moment a burst of boisterous applause.’ 
—Vol. ii. p. 344. 
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But passing from Mr. Grattan’s views and 
opinions, we may now proceed to his actual 
observations. Not that the one can actually 
be separated from the other; for men see as 
well as judge according to their prejudices. 
Still, people who have seen with their own 
eyes, who have had actual experience, have 
such an advantage over those who have not, 
that if they do not wilfully deceive, we must, 
with due use of our own judgment, learn 
much from them. One point that he brings 
out with unusual consistency, which struck 
him at first, and which impresses him still, 
is the power of the American people to act in 
concert; a love of order and discipline which 
shows them to advantage on all public oc- 
casions. This feature came out as soon as 
he set foot on board an American steamer, 
There was no pushing and squeezing; “a 
spirit of forbearance seemed to pervade the 
whole; the passengers defiled from the. 
deck to the quay with the steadiness of a 
regiment on parade; everybody seemed to be 
perfectly drilled.” Even the national re- 
proach was conducted with propriety :— 


“They walked in straight lines, sat erect on 
the aol or benches, smoked their cigars, and 
spat on the upper, and chewed their quids and 
spat on the lower, deck ; or read their news- 
papers and spat in the cabin, and had their 
‘drinks, and spat in the bar, with marvellous 
regularity. It was, take it all in all, a most 
curious specimen of living mechanism, com- 
pleted and brought into action by the irresis- 
tible force of public opinion and general habit. 
But'the first aspect of this monotony was im- 
posing, and it created a certain feeling of 
respect, which being partaken by each in- 
dividual in regard of his fellows, was sure to 
be returned to him by the mass. The total 
absence of every thing discourteous, of quarel- 
ling, disputation, and cursing, of vehement 
language or violent gesticulation, gave to every 
group of talkers the air of a knot of business 
men transacting their affairs.”—Vol. i. p. 26. 


And in his concluding remarks, he thus 
sums up his experience :— 


“The Americans appear to me to possess 
beyond all other people, the instinct of dis- 
cipline. I mean this in the highest sense, ac- 
cording to the distinction pointed out by the 
Duke of Wellington, in one of his- letters,— 
‘Habits of obedience to orders, as well 
as military instruction.’ This peculiarity 
extends in a very extraofdinary degree 
through the portions of the country which I 
have visited ; and its development has decided 
me in ranking the United States among the 
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military nations of the earth. . . . Obedience 
to authority is supposed, by superficial ob- 
servers, to be repugnant to the spirit and 
practice of the American people. This is a 
reat mistake, and I account for it by believ- 
ing, that those who formed the opinion have 
only had in view the positive and, at times, 
obstinate resistance offered by the people at 
large to certain encroachments of executive 
power, or to judicial decisions which the 
general sense pronounced to be unjust.” . . . 
—Vol. ii. p. 448. 

After attributing to the good sense of the 
people the successful working of the Federal 
Constitution, which its framers issued with 
little confidence—a constitution originally de- 
signed for four millions of men, which now 
works for the government of more than thirty 
millions—and after a hit at their leaders, and 
public men, who are his constant object of at- 
tack, he goes on :— 


“ Indeed, the greater my experience of the 
country, the more did I esteem the masses, 
and the less did individuals seem to merit re- 
gard. It is certainly in public that the na- 
tional character appeared to most advantage 
—at large meetings political. or otherwise, at 
great festivals, in steamboats, railroad trains, 
etc.; and the thing which of all others was the 
most striking and most wonderful to me was 
that instinct of discipline by which the greatest 
portion of the general good is established and 
maintained. This pervading quality may be 
seen through all the social system. Begin- 
ning with the immense concourses which are 
orought together during election times, such 
as I have described in a preceding chapter, 
many thousands meet together, are regularly 
organized like military bodies, divided into 
platoons, companies, battalions, brigades, un- 
der the command of ‘ marshals;’ and thus 
commanded, these large bodies manceuvre and 
disperse with an order and regularity as com- 
plete as any army at a review. Interruptions 
or accidents of the slightest kind, are ex- 
tremely rare on these occasions, The spirit 
of subordination is perfect, and is a guarantee 
against all harm. It is the same with regard 
to public entertainments. On such occasions, 
the Americans are not satisfied, as with us, 
that each individual should buy his ticket and 
repair to the banquet-hall as best suits his 
convenience. With them, a certain parade- 
ground is always fixed on, where the presi- 
dent of the feast, his assistants, invited guests, 
and all who hold tickets by purchase, are 
called on by advertisement to assemble; and 
being duly marshalled into proper order, they 
march, preceded by a band of music, to, the 
dining place, through the most public ther- 
oughfares, It has been my lot to walk in 
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these processions, which are by no means con- 
fined to military celebrations. I have had for 
my right and left hand file, Judge Story, 
Governor Everett, the venerable ex-president 
John Quincy Adams, and other distinguished 
civilians, on such occasions, and I have invari- 
ably remarked the precision with which they 
all attended to the keeping of time and dis- 
tance, and the other duties of the drill.”— 
Vol. ii. p. 450. 


Here we must acknowledge an absolute de- 
parture from the old type. Institutions have 
worked a change in what we fancied a feature 
in the Anglo-Saxon race, when once trained 
to a sense of independence. We do not boast 
of it, it is a peculiarity which spoils all our 
attempts at effect, but who has not observed 
what a shambling, shuffling, sheepish concern 
is a procession of English gentlemen: every 
one ashamed of his place and his part, and 
looking as if he was striving to hide himself 
from a pitiless storm of imaginary eyes, while 
really resenting the infringement on his abso- 
lute liberty of movement and his morbid sus- 
ceptibility to restraint. Such pictures as 
these seem to throw a light on the passing of 
the Maine Law, and other unintelligible facts 
of American doings. 


“Large public balls are conducted with 
much the same management. Committees 
are formed to supervise each particular branck. 
of the matter in hand. . . . Let us next look 
at the: management of the hotels and inns, 
great and small, and of the boarding-houses, 
which abound throughout the country. In 
every one of these establishments rules are 
made with a severity, and observed with a 
strictness, which would he remarkable any- 
where, but which, in a country of such boasted 
independence, are truly surprising. The 
master of the hotel, very often a colonel or 
major in the militia (titles that are frequently 
borne even by the bar-keepers), is a perfect 
despot. He fixes and changes hours, orders 
his waiters, and controls his customers, with 
an air of command that might be supposed to 
arise from his military rank ; but the merest 
old woman who is mistress of a boarding- 
house exercises an equal amount of authority. 
The most arbitrary and capricious regulations 
are submitted to by the lodgers with a defer- 
ence that is at times laughable. They fly to 
the sound of the gong or bell with the forced 
alacrity of soldiers, rushing from the barrack 
rooms at the bugle’s call. To bea minute 
late for any meal seems looked on as a breach 
of duty. The ease, comfort, or convenience 
of individuals is never thought of in the ar- 
rangements of the house. Gentlemen are re- 
moved from one room to another without 
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their consent being asked, and often in defi- 
ance of their wish. Every one submits, if 
not cheerfully, at least without remonstrance, 
to the rules for the general convenience. . . . 
In all public institutions, or private places of 
business, in schools, poorhouses, hospitals, 
prisons, workshops, or factories, the military 
system of tactics is universally observed. I 
remember, on one occasion, when I accom- 
panied the directors of a house of correction 
for females on their inspection, observing with 
admiration the clever manner in which the 
head matron conducted her scores of women- 
prisoners, as though they were soldiers on 
parade. ‘ Ah, sir,’ said one of my conductors, 
‘she ts the true grit, and no mistake. Yes, 
sir, Mrs. Kidder is considerable of a Gineral 
Bonypart, more than any lady I ever met with 
anywheres.’”—Vol. ii. p. 451. 

Perhaps this instinct of combining and act- 
ing in concert may interfere with originality 
of character, and power of individual action. 
We are willing to believe it, or the people 
who possess it would become too powerful 
among the nations. Part of it may proceed 
from the publicity of their lives, their gregari- 
ous habits, the custom of assembling in num- 
bers and doing things together. Their need 
for privacy, certainly, is not equal to our own. 
We have a sense of impatience or unsuitable- 
ness in acrowd which can hardly belong to 
people who so constantly meet and act and 
perform the routine of life together. But 
this being the case, it is natural that the vir- 
tues called for by a life in public should be 
developed. A certain sullenness amongst 
strangers, which is apt to be an English char- 
acteristic, seems exchanged there for good 
temper and forbearance. Much as Mr. Grat- 
tan dislikes American society, he always no- 
tices this feature—a prevalent command of 
temper—as a national characteristic. On 
first landing, the manners of cabmen and 
Custom-house officers, “ obliging, but not ob- 
sequious,” impressed him favorably, In the 
crowded streets he is struck with the absence 
of rudeness and bad language, which was 
only heard from Irishmen. Even in a hope- 
less entanglement of vehicles, the drivers 
quietly “ commune with their horses,” instead 
of railing on one another. When a multi- 
tude disperses under the most discouraging 
auspices, their temper stands the test. After 
a monster meeting at Bunker’s Hill, when a 
tempest came on— 


“The rain came down in torrents, the light- 
ning streamed all around. But the heavy 
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tramp of the thousands rushing across the 
wooden bridges deadened the thunder. The 
mixture of deep’sounds was most impressive, 
but among them no utterance of voices. No 
one spoke. Every one seemed intent on 
his business, which was to reach his home as 
fast as he could. The Yankee character was 
strikingly exemplified in the whole scene. 
On our drive home, I remarked that 
of the many hundreds we saw drenched to 
the skin, their best suits spoiled and their 
day’s sport broken up, not one gave the slight- 
est symptom of dissatisfaction, or seemed to 
have lost his or her temper.”—Vol. ii. p. 325. 


From his report, indeed, they are not grum- 
blers over the inevitable evils of life. His 
spleen is raised by the serenity with which an 
American will submit to be cheated where 
there is no redress, and he illiberally infers 
that the victim only waits for his time to 
avenge his losses on the community at large, 
complacently recognizing a principle of action 
in the transaction from which he suffers, and 
out of which he ultimately hopes to make his 
advantage. The passage is curious as a spec- 
imen of our author’s vein :— 

“The selfishness generated by this system 
accounts for the amazing coolness with which 
one Yankee suffers another to impose on him. 
He scarcely ever grumbles, rarely, remon- 
strates, and it may be said, never resists. He 
pays the overcharge or admits the cheatery; 
because he knows that impunity is the com- 
mon right, and that what he submits to in 
one instance he will exact in another; for all 
the Yankees are traders of some kind, either 
in stock, goods, land or money. They all 
buy and sell. No one lives on a fixed income, 
to which he is born and which he leaves be- 
hind him. Therefore each is sure, some time 
or other, to have his revenge. Outwitted in 
one bargain, he outwits in another. Whathe 
overpays to his tailor or boarding-house 
keeper he overcharges to his next customer 
or client. It is not worth while to quarrel 
about an exaction for which he can recom- 
pense himself, nor wise to set an example 
which would be sure to react upon him. ‘Thus 
non-resistance is essentially the principle of 
the social compact, as resistance is that of 
political life.”—Vol. ii. p. 93. 

Our author considers numbers and mutual 
action as so necessary to the development of 
American character, that even their wit will 
not flow in a solitary channel. After saying 
that the spirit with which they act in bodies 
can searcely be believed compatible with the 
mean and timid tone of individuals, and that- 
the enthusiasm exhibited at their meetings 
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is inexplicable to him who has observed them 
in cold and cautious singleness, he describes a 
Phi Beta Kappa society dinner, where a per- 
fect feu de joie of wit and repartee was kept 
up by 200 guests, whom afterwards he met 
separately, as dull and reserved as their less 
gifted neigbors, from which he infers that no 
man single-handed ventures to make'a joke, 
and he laments over the voluntary bondage 
to public opinion, and the willing sacrifice of 
independence which subservience to the gen- 
eral standard brings uponthem. While con- 
stantly quarrelling with this natural defect as 
a drawback to social intercourse; in the arena 
of political life, where we seem to recognize 
its most injurious workings, Mr. Grattan 
appears to enforce it still further, though it is 
difficult to get at any distinct view. That 
is, his sympathies are with the people and the 
masses, and his quarrel is with those who are 
not satisfied with things as they are, and have 
wishes vague or defined for a change. His 
line is to crush aspirations as disloyalty to the 
Republic. But as his principles on English 
politics are so opposed to our own, and de- 
stroy our value for his judgment, we do not 
enter upon this part of his work, or his disser- 
tation upon their public men, for whose prin- 
ciples, patriotist and even honesty, he pro- 
fesses a very low opinion, treating them 
rather as misleaders of the people than as 
governed by them. 

In his sympathy with a pure democracy, 
Mr. Grattan has‘no prejudice against Lynch 
law, and thinks the “wild justice” of the 
multitude a wholesome check, giving no 
ground to fear for the stability of their insti- 
tutions (Vol. ii. p. 454). For ourselves, we 
never more fully realize the practical differ- 
ence of forms of government, than when 
some startling incident reveals to us the slight 
hold that the law of the land has on the 
mind of the American people, and that, when 
any popular feeling against or sympathy with 
an offender is awakened, there is scarcely an 
affectation of listening for the voice of legal 
justice, or of waiting fora sentence. Their 
judges cannot have the weight of ours, their 
courts cannot be invested with the awe of 
ours. We feel they can know nothing of our 
national submission to a power as of divine 
authority, when we read, in the first notice of 
a murder, such cool comments as the New 
York papers furnish on the recent terrible re- 
venge of Mr. Sickles on the betrayer of his 
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honor. In England though there would be- 
no want of sympathy for his wrong, there 
would be an immediate appeal to the law. 
“ What will the law say?” A sense of sus- 
pense. Here the papers composedly lay out 
his future plans for Mr. Sickles, as though he 
had no ordeal to pass through. They seem to 
recognize a soft of purism or pedantry of sub- 
ordination in the slayer being in prison, after 
having killed his enemy, an unarmed man, 
with three distinct shots. “It may,” they 
say, “subject him to some inconvenience,” 
but the freedom from annoying discussion of 
his case will perhaps be more than an equiva- 
lent advantage. As for a trial, it is r¢garded 
as a mere form to be gone through. 


“If the aim of the law is entirely exemplary, 
its action is entirely unnecessary in such a 
case as this. No judicial action could point a 
moral with more severity than do the cireum- 
stances attendant upon the killing of Mr. 
Key by Mr. Sickles. 

“The effect of this melancholy affair upon 
the public life of the survivor will be tempor- 
arily disastrous; the people of New York, 
whatever may be said to the contrary, have a 
deep-seated respect for the law, and under an 
circumstances will view its abrogation wit 
repugnance. They may excuse the act, but 
will hesitate to reward the author. But the 
services of a brilliant man like Mr. Sickles 
will not be altogether lost to the country, 
which is wide enough for all. In some of the 
border territories, where from the laxity of 
society, the weakness of infant governments, 
the theory of violent remedies for violent 
social evils is necessarily recognized, he may 
commence a new career unstained by social 
ban. We hope and trust he may do so. 
Few young men in public life had more prom- 
ise than Mr. Sickles previous to this affair. 
He was the recognized leader, as he was the 
cleverest man in the delegation from the 
commercial metropolis of the country. An 
eloquent orator, a keen debater, and a hard- 
man in committee, and withal not 
losing sight of those social amenities which 
adorn the life of the public man, he had all 
the pre-requisites for a first-class statesman. 
There will be those who will be glad to return 
him again at Washington, after time shall 
have in some degree softened the bitterness 
of the cup which has been presented to his 
lips."°—New York Herald, March 1, 1859. 


But to return to lighter subjects, where Mr. 
Grattan should be more at home than in the 
analyzing of deep motives of action and search 
of first principles. He devotes a chapter to 
the question, “Are the Americans a happy 
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. people?”—a question which perhaps his 
Hibernian temperament, which sees happiness 
in excitement, can hardly answer fairly, as he 
assumes them too deficient in the power of 
strong emotion to be capable of extremes 
either of joy or sorrow :— 

“They laugh and weep, are glad or sorry; 
but true to the general principle in all things, 
the community at large, with occasional ex- 
ceptions, springing from religious fanaticism, 
cannot be said to rise or fall from the ordinary 
level that precludes all susceptibility of either 
an elevated or depressing nature. Undoubt- 
edly this middle state of existence is far better 
for the mass of mankind than the whirl of 
passionate feelings which keeps both body and 
mind on the rack; but ardent individuals, who 
sive on excitement and flourish in excess, have 
.ittle to look for in America but disappoint- 
ment, except in the resources of gambling and 
dissipation.” —Vol. ii. p. 315. 

In immunity from many of the cares of life, 
and especially from those anxieties which 
press upon parents in the old world, connected 
with the provision of their children, they are 
singularly fortunate. . Even where change of 
fortune does come the fall is not so great, nor 
the feelings so deeply involved. Things seem 
to have the power of righting themselves 
more easily than with us; while in the more 

“The Yankee looks on his young brood 
complacently as it grows quickly into man- 
hood, rough and ready for any thing, and with 
infinite variety of resources, and abundant 
fields for the exercise of industry and talent.” 
—Vol. ii. p. 316. 

But freedom from care is not happiness, 
and either the climate, with its extremes and 
its dryness, or the enervating effect of that in- 
door atmosphere of which all foreigners com- 
plain, arising from hot air and furnaces; or 
the indisposition of the people to active exer- 
cise and vigorous efforts, or all combined, 
deprive them of that exhilaration, that enjoy- 
ment of existence as such, that holiday feeling, 
which is happiness in itself without other aid. 
He dwells upon what American authorities 
themselves now so feelingly deplore—the want 
of physical energy, and of its natural sequence 
—robust health. The children are grave, 
“ showing none of the mischievous vivacity so 
common in Europe.” Their games are tame, 
and English sports cannot win a place in their 
affections. The people donot care for cricket 
or similar activities. Hunting, in our sense 
of the word, is unknown. Even in winter 


common career of prosperity— 
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their out-door diversions are languid. The 
ladies shiver in sleighs instead of bracing 
themselves by walking exercise. The aspect 
of the population is grave, thoughtful, and de- 
corous. His report confirms what has been 
always said, that the period of youth, which 
with the English lasts longer than with any 
race in the world, is with them quickly run 
through. The following passage reminds us 
of French adolescence :— 


“These children soon go from the nursery 
to the schoolhouse. If they are boys they 
run through their boyhood with marvellous 
rapidity. As soon as they can read they be- 
gin to study the public papers. About the 
same period they are turned loose into the 
streets, and they straggle into news-rooms, 
election-wardrooms, places of business, mar- 
kets, caucuses, et cetera. They walk in politi- 
cal processions wlth miniature banners and 
small music. They enter at once into public 
life. They, in fact, do almost every thing 
which is unbecoming to their early years, and 
very little, and that very imperfectly, which 
would give a grace to them. Their sports, as 
I have before stated, are mere caricatures of 
the sports of England, and absolutely painful 
to one who remembers the animation of the 
old world, whose greatest blessing is its spirit 
of long-enduring youth. A ‘ Boston boy’ isa 
melancholy picture of prematurity. , It might 
be almost said that every map is born mid- 
dle-aged in that and every other great city of 
the Union. The principal business of life 
seems to be to grow old as fast as possible. 
The boy, the youth, the young man, are only 
anxious to hurry on to the gravity and the 
care of ‘ the vale of tears.’ There is a velocity 
in their movements, as though the hill they 
mount were a mere mole-hill, and that their 
downward course commenced before the youth 
of other countries had gained a third of the 
upward path. The toils of life—the destiny 
of the poorer classes of Europe—form the free 
choice of the rich men of America, always ex- 
cepting the indolent Southern planters. 

“The boys are sent to college at fourteen: 
they leave it with their degree at about seven- 
teen. They are then launched at once into 
life, either as merchants, or attorneys’ clerks, 
medica] students, or adventurers in the West- 
ern States of the Union, or in foreign coun- 
tries. The interval between their leaving 
school and commencing their business career 
affords no occupation to give either graceful- 
ness or strength to body or mind. Athletic 

ames, and the bolder field sports being un- 

nown, nothing being done that we do—I 
mean, alas! that we used to do—at home, ail 
that is left is chewing, smoking, drinking, 
driving hired horses in wretched gigs with 
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cruel velocity, or trotting on jaded or hard- 
mouthed hacks, at a speed that makes hu- 
manity shudder, and with an awkwardness 
that turns our pity for the one animal into 
contempt for the other. I doubt if there ex- 
ists an American gentleman who could take a 
horse over a three-foot rail in England, or an 
Irish potato trench ; yet they constantly talk 
of such or such a one-as being a ‘ good rider.’” 
—Vol. ii. p. 318. 

This spirited picture may be exaggerated, 
but it makes evident the bearings of Ameri- 
can manners and institutions upon youth. We 
know that they themselves are alive to the 
evil and desire a change—the slowest and 
most difficult of all things to bring about 
where universal custom is concerned. We 
cannot but think that this early introduction 
to public life has much to do with that sub- 
servience of which so much is said, and same- 
ness to one model. Neither idiosyncracies 
nor family types can have fair play where 
what should be character is so early thrust 
into one mould. Not that any thing can en- 
tirely suppress individuality; but as inter- 
course with society prevents its becoming 
eccentricity, so living in a crowd may check 
its due development, and reduce each mind 
to the condition of a tree in an overcrowded 
forest, which, however fine its effect with the 
rest, looks bare and unpicturesque when de- 
prived of companionship, besides failing in 
girth and strength of stem. The education of 
women in America is not less a peculiar na- 
tional feature, and must even more influence 
what is technically understood by society, 
than the training of the men. 

To every nation the maxim, “ whatever is, 
is right,” applies with more force to the condi- 
tion, training, and standing of its women, than 
to any other question. It seems as if home 
would not be home, if they altered their course 
in any respect; the comfort and happiness 
they infuse around them is something so pre- 
cious that the universal pleading is, to let well 
alone, and bring in no new-fangled innova- 
tions, the bearings of which we do not know, 
the results of which we cannot foresee. It is, 
therefore a hopeless as well as delicate mat- 
ter to suggest improvements or to criticise 
standing institutions on this matter. But 
even on this question of happiness we will 
take our ground, and maintain that there are 
defects in the customs which relate to female 
early training in America, which, we believe, 
affect the cheerfulness of society by depriving 
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women of their proper influence. The inde- 
pendence of women there seems to us to begin 
too soon and to be over too soon. We all 
know that the girls of America, as children, 
go to day-schools with their brothers. We do 


‘not suspect them of getting the harm from 


this plan to morals or delicacy of feeling which 
so many would fear from it; on the contrary, 
learning from men and with boys, under 
proper regulations, may be even a safeguard 
from certain gossiping evils which haunt the 
large English girls’ schools ; but the familiarity 
with the streets is, we think, objectionable, 
especially as Mr.Grattan describes them, as 
feeling so perfectly at home in the public 
thoroughfares as to use them as their play- 
ground: as also their early sympathy with 
public matters, which become an excitement 
before they can in any sense be a rationa, 
subject of interest, and which consequently 
pale before the real absorbing pursuit of a 
young lady’s life who is left to herself, and to 
the influence of companions of her own age 
at the precise period of her existence when 
the advice, the example, the presence of ma- 
turer minds of her own sex would be of the 
most inestimable service to her. 

All American books, and books on America, 
show the substantial truth of the following 
picture. English readers were shocked at 
the revelation on this head made in Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe’s “Dred,” whose pretty silly 
heroine so scandalized our notions of propri- 
ety that in many houses the book is not con- 
sidered a proper one; and the serious readers 
of “Uncle Tom” lament over the sinning 
chapters as over a great fall in a mother in 
Israel. Mrs. Stowe simply describes what 
must happen constantly where young girls are 
left to their discretion without guardian or 
guide. Our author is not likely to represent 
the national manners son this point in more 
engaging colors than a compatriot :— 


“ At the age of twelve or thirteen, when 
female children rejoice in the appellation of 
‘ Misses,’ they begin to enjoy all the privileges 
of self-management. They go to school vatil 
a more advanced period; but they go there 
alone, take what route they like best, return 
home unattended, and in the intervals of the 
class hours, from morning until dusk, they 
are entirely their own mistresses. At about 
fifteen—and then they are styled ‘ Young 
Ladies’—they begin to visit, go to parties 
made up of both sexes, all of their own age 
or thereabouts; give them in their turns, 
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sending out their invitations quite indepen- 
dently of their mothers. From these * young 
parties’ every one bordering on years of dis- 
cretion is excluded. Girls over twenty are 
considered quite passées. No one, in fact, is 
tolerated who could prove the least restraint 
upon the company, except the mother of the 
entertainer, or aunt, or grandmother, whose 
indulgence is sure to offer no check. Now, 
from the earliest age at which those ‘ Misses’ 
begin their preparation for their career as 
‘ young ladies,’ until their progress is finished 
by matrimony or old maidishness, a never- 
ceasing series of what they call flirtations, but 
which takes the most decided form of what 
we call coquetry, is carried on with intense 
ardor. As far as I could observe or learn, 
the initiative in these affairs is generally taken 
by the female partners in the adventure. 

The intrepid defiance of what is considered 
" in Europe a prudent reserve shows great 
courage, but it is not always successful. To 
make conquests—so to call the poor result of 
attaching a young fellow as a partner for the 
balls, or an escort to the lectures of the sea- 
son, or a companion for walking about the 
streets—is the business of a ‘ young lady’s’ 
life. To reckon the number of her ‘ beaux’ 
is her pride; to ‘cast them off her pastime. 
She is not, however, much to blame for this 
levity. They are commonplace and insipid to 
an inconceivable degree. ‘They are certainly 
little worth loving, for they Leow little of 
love but its name. They can but feebly make 
it, and imperfectly inspire it; for the power 
of doing the first earnestly is essential towards 
effecting the latter completely. Therefore the 
girls rarely experience the delight of a gen- 
uine passion. ‘Their dangling admirers amuse, 
and may even at times interest them ; and no 
doubt the general rule has its exceptions. 
But I say positively, from various testimony, 
that a generous affection is very uncommon in 
what pass for love affairs in the northern por- 
tions of America. In the natives of the fiery 
and ardent South, great indeed is the differ- 
ence.”—Vol. ii. p. 58. 


Now, as far as this’is true, and wherever it 
is true, the fault lies in young people being 
deprived of the natural eheck from the pres- 
ence of mature years and experience. They 
may fancy this world to be a bar of enjoy- 
ment, and probably our suggestion of a bevy 
of chaperones would be received with double 
displeasure, as a doubt of their power to take 
care of themselves, and as the infusion of an 
element of dulness and restraint; but there 
can be no greater mistake than to suppose that 
cheerfulness is promoted by the exclusion of 
middle life, or even old age. We are con- 
vinced that all ages benefit by an admixture, 
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and that young people especially, are never 
80 joyous, so free from care, so full of youthful 


spirit, as when their happiness not only 
stimulates their companions, but wins the 
smile and wakes the tenderness of friends 
who can never know youth again but through 
their sympathies. It is not at alla question 


whether young people get into serious mis- 


chief, or do themselves substantial harm by 
being left to themselves. We know that this 
is not the case; that no women are more cor- 
rect in life and conduct. But a period of un- 
checked flirtation, where a girl is betrayed 
into it by custom and example, should be, 
and we have no doubt is, aperiod of feverish 
worry and chronic remorse,—tincturing the 
memory with regrets, and in many an instance 
sobering the real lasting connections of life 
with a premature hue of the common place, 
A fitful season of unrestrained excitement and 
unchecked liberty of action in girlhood may 
even dispose the wife to subside into a monot- 
onous existence. She may have sown her 
modified, and, so to say, innocent wild oats, 
and feel that society can do no more for her; 
that it can never be any thing to her, hence- 
forth, but the dull and objectless repetition 
of old dissipations. But this is by no means 
one of the last evils of the system, and we 
are sure that in matron life and middle life in 
America, women must pay a penalty of insig- 
nificance and loss of influence for the leading 
part they played when youth was all the pre- 
eminence they needed, without the control of 
the social circle and the direction of the 
business of society. On these points we may 
feel certain a course of flirtation is an evil, 
and yet it is inevitable under the system 
generally described. Nor can we acquiesce 
in that liberty which allows of the following 
anomalies,—not such in America, but actually 
in themselves, because we may be sure that 
much thoughtless, giddy, and unprofitable 
talk must be induced, and the question of 
love affairs and offers be kept more than 
needlessly uppermost in young heads of both 
sexes, This system seems to render a suc 
cessful first love a rarer thing there than even 
with us; but perhaps we speak on insufficient 
data, and we must not forget that Mr. Grattan 
was used to the external show of reserve in 
foreign manners, where even English liberty 
is misunderstood :— 


“Tt is quite startling, until one gets ac 
customed to it, to witness the way in which 
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young girls go on, or get along, to use the 
American phrase. Their intercourse with 
men is without restraint. They invite them 
to their homes, receive their visits, walk with 
them, and ride with them alone, at all times and 
in all places. They go to parties and return 
home in the same carriage with any man of their 
acquaintance, quite unattended by any female 
relative or friend. We used tobe much amused 
at first, in several of the cities, to see young 
couples come into ball-rooms arm in arm 
together, taking it for granted they were 
affianced lovers ; and were not a little amazed 
at the first instance which came to our knowl- 
edge of a youth of twenty years of age being 
invited to escort a dashing belle to a soirée, in 
the same carriage, without any third person. 
We soon, however, got accustomed to the 
general habit.”—Vol. ti. p. 62. 

There is no such a thing as match-making 
in America. The young people arrange these 
things for themselves, and the mammas do 
not seem influential in such affairs. It is very 
rare to refuse consent to a match on which 
the daughter has set her mind; and though 
there are.some mesalliances, there are few 
unhappy marriages, which is an admission 
for a censor to make. But neither does mar- 
riage seem quite the same thing there as 
with us. The national institution of boarding- 
houses, which to English tastes sounds so 
dreary and strange, interferes, where it is 
adopted, with what we understand by do- 
mestic life. Whenever, on the wedding-day, 
the husband settles his bride in the common 
drawing-room of one of these establishments, 
to“ stare and be stared at,” to share her 
meals with him in company of strangers, with 
no retirement, and no privacy, a perfectly 
different compact is entered upon, another 
existence opened before her, from our ideal 
either of the honeymoon or wedded life. All 
descriptions of this boarding-house life are the 
same ; and so they must be, because all people 
must sink in them to one level. Persons 
show their differences, their degrees of moral 
elevation, by their choice of modes of life. If 
this is chosen for them—if they must live in a 
crowd of strangers, deprived of the natural 
occupations of their position, and without 
privacy for intellectual pursuits,—women will, 
and, by a certain law, must, all sink into 
§ossip, trivial curiosity, love of dress for its 
own sake, and all the inanities of vacant life. 
All will do it, but all will not be happy in 
it, and will, in time, find some means of 
escape. The habit, universal to the nation, 
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of occasionally adopting this mode of life (of 
course, it is its adoption for a permanence 
which we mainly -object to), many probably 
be one reason for American society not en- 
couraging informal social gatherings so com- 
mon in our more genial circles. People meet 
in this way at the table d’héte and at boarding- 
houses, and, therefore, their deliberate efforts 
to be sociable must be in more formal style, and 
the guests collected on a different principle. 
Mr. Grattan complains of their dinners, with 
scarce any infusion of ladies, as being strictly 
on the national rule of reciprocity, and, there- 
fore, confined to men “of grey hairs, or 
none ;” for Americans, he says, are averse to 
small obligations; and younger men, not 
‘being ina position to return hospitality of this 
sort, are not expected to share it. Balls, on 
the other hand, are affaii's for the young, and 
so on; while his sensibilities are wounded by 
the point that is made at all evening reunions 
of profuse fare, and the steady application on 
all hands to the business of the table. But 
the years which have intervened since he 
shared these entertainments, may have 
changed all this; and in distinction from his 
experience, we have heard the society and 
hospitalities of Boston warmly commended 
by our countrymen, and gratefully and feel- 
ingly acknowledged. 

In some respects, American life reminds us 
of the pictures of English society presented 
to us by the writers of the last century. The 
portrait of an American flirt finds its counter- 
part in the Spectator or in Richardson, 
rather than our modern drawing-rooms. There 
seems a dash and independence about them 
which we find in the fine women of the days 
of powder and fans, though, happily, ‘without 
the coarseness which sullied the past age. In 
the same way, we read of their being attended 
to places of resort and entertainment by 
their beaux, and keeping an inventory of 
“conquests,” And even this term beau itself, 
which Mr. Grattan thinks so vulgar, and 
which by this time jars sadly on English 
taste, may be only a still undiscarded relic of 
that day, kept for old England’s sake, and as 
good ton as when first adopted as an expres- 
sive and graceful novelty. There is a re 
semblance, too, in the acquaintance with and 
participation in household labors which univer- 
sally characterized that age, and which the 
nature of their institutions imposes upon 
American women—occupations very much 
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opposed to Mr. Grattan’s notions of civiliza- 
tion, but which probably exercise a salutary 
and sobering influence upon the airy, external 
life, belles of all ages are tempted to lead. It 
was when our fair ones were surrounded by 
“crowds of white-gloved beaux” that the 
poet insinuated the moral use of such avoca- 
tions— 


“Oh, if to dance all night and dress all day 

Charm’d the small pox, or chased old age away ; 

Who would not scorn what housewife’s cares 
produce, 

Or who would learn one earthly thing of use?” 


Much of the phraseology, both colloquial and 
. Otherwise, which is strange to our ears, as 
quoted by Mr. Grattan, is inherited from our 
joint ancestors ; while slang, in either country, 
must be of indigenous growth, and while 
gaining a gradual incorporation into the di- 
alect of one nation, viewed from without, must 
always seem a vulgar abuse in the other, and 
be an element of separation and divergence. 
That nasal peculiarity even, universal in New 
England, may be traced back to British con- 
venticles, and must have been tenderly cher- 
ished in the new land, for its associations, as 
well as its supposed necessary connection with 
spiritual religion. There is no doubt that it 
is an inheritance of the Puritans, who were 
never in general favor enough here to stamp 
their manners on the habits of the people, 
but nave been more successful in the land of 
their adoption. 

Our author dwells on the impatience of 
criticism and censure in the mildest form, be- 
trayed by Americans. His own style towards 
them is so littlé friendly that we do not 
wonder if his personal experience all tends 
this way. If he has spoken any thing like 
what we find in his book, of course they have 
taken it amiss. But his illustrations to prove 
general angry feeling are from too remote 
quarters to show universal susceptibility. As 
there is no central point for the American 
press, it is a custom to put forward the lucu- 
brations of the Union generally as all of equal 
weight. We cannot tell whether our provin- 
cial papers are as much quoted there as the 
opinions of their remote journals are here, 
whenever a case has to be made out against 
America ; but, at any rate, we do not accept 
every chance country newspaper as expo- 
nents of our views on important questions; 
and we, therefore, are not disposed to believe 
that similar effusions express the feelings of 
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ithe great leading Atlantic cities. Mr. Grat- 


tan quotes from a recent work, by a Mr, 
Ward, as conveying national sentiments, who 
describes himself as an unknown individual 
from Arkansas, so “accustomed to attack 
rampant bears at home, that the cavortings 
of the British lion seem less terrible to him 
than to his civilized countrymen.” Where- 
ever this gentleman got his style, it is so for- 
cible and'conveys his meaning so well, that 
we would greatly prefer having his good word; 
but the fates deny this, so we must be con- 
tent to be generous foes. His spirit is stirred 
by the fuss we make about the national habit 
of spitting, which, he says, we hate because it 
is American, not for itgown sake. And, really, 
there is some truth in this; for Mr. Grat- 
tan’s previous residence abroad must have 
familiarized him with the practice, and its at- 
tendant nuisance of smoking, wherever it 1s 
possible to indulge in it; and yet he thinks 
continental cities very pleasant places to live 
in, where men spit in*public and in private, in 
halls, churches, pulpits, altars—everywhere 
the spittoon, or the want of it. Mr. Ward 
would have John Bull taught better manners 
than to sneer at it in America :— 

“When he is convinced that we have at- 
tained such a position in the world as to en- 
able us to spit with impunity, he may still 
attack the habit, but will no longer attempt 
to ridicule it. If spitting be, as the English 
would fain have it, a nationality, let us boldly 
spit it into respectability. I believe it is often 
inconvenient to him on indulges in it, but 
for the life of me I cannot discover any thin 
in it so especially offensive. . . . I conten 
that it is superlatively disgusting to the Eng- 
lish merely because it is an American habit. 
Hating us with an intensity that helpless rage 
can only know, it is their chiefest delight to 
eavil at us; and finding nothing more serious 
to object to, our earlier traducers seized upon 
this; and each hireling caterer to the morbid 
feeling against ‘America in England attempts 
a facetious improvement on the stereotyped 
jokes of his predecessors. But (continues 
Mr. Ward), if we Americans must spit, let us 
spit out courageously before the whole world. 
I beseech again, let us spit fearlessly and pro- 
fusely. Spitting on ordinary occasions may 
be regarded, by a portion of my countrymen, 
as a luxury; it becomes a duty in the presence 
of an Englishman. Let us spit around him— 
above him—beneath him—everywhere but on 
him, that he may become perfectly familiar 
with the habit in all its phases."—Vol. ii. p. 
384. 

There is complaint, too, against the extrava- 
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gant self-laudation of the American press. 
But here, of course, the quarter where this 
style is indulged is every thing; for scarcely 
any thing can exceed in extravagance the 
literary notices in our own provincial papers 
—as any one may judge who reads the string 
of commendations attached to the works of 
some local poet, whose name he never heard 
of. It is curious that Mr. Grattan’s main in- 
stance, a grandiloquent notice of a Mrs. 
Brooks, whose name and works were alike 
unknown to him, and who is described by her 
eulogist as one of the most remarkable wo- 
men that ever lived, and her poem “ an effort 
of genius which will work its way into the 
great public heart of the country, and her 
fame grow with time,”—finds almost a coun- 
terpart in the language of panegyric with 
which our Southey, in a gallant mood, intro- 
‘ duced this same flighty poem of “ Zophiel” 
to the notice of this country, at the time of 
its publication. We do not deny that the 
American strain towards their literary men is 
forced and over-done; but, at the same time, 
we perceive a disposition in Mr. Grattan to 
underrate them. America has, for instance, 
just right to be proud of Bryant, and even to 
compare him with our own poets; but he only 
recognizes him as a writer of “ pleasing verses, 
familiar to many readers in England.” Alto- 
gether, America, and especially its leading 
tities, pay this penalty for their assumption of 
importance, that they are made responsible 
for every thing. The Atlantic cities wish to 
pass for capitals, and are judged by their 
tules, while it is evident that many of them 
should rather be compared with our great 
mercantile towns than with London or Paris, 
acomparison from which, perhaps, they would 
not suffer. Their politics, too, have a touch 
of our provincial politics, in the nature of 
their interests ; and society is obviously more 
on this town footing than on that of our 
metropolitan higher circles, where, in fact, 
country people congregate for a season of the 
year. That there is a class in America which 
bears a resemblance to our gentry in some 
points, we are often told, though they hold a 
different political position; nor can we sym- 
pathize with that notion of refinement which 
induces them to leave the government of their 
country in hands they can neither trust nor 
sympathize with. 
“Persons are to be found in America of 
really good ton, even according to European 
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estimate, but they are infrequently met with 
in the business or political world. You must 
look for them on the banks of the Hudson, 
the Delaware, or the Ohio; in villas with the 
appurtenances of refinement; in the remote 
valleys of New England; or on the planta- 
tions of the Southern States; and there sur- 
rounded by the repulsive association® of 
slavery, which neutralize the graces to whose 
culture they administer. All the men of that 
superior stamp, to mix with whom it was 
occasionally my good fortune, were (with rare 
exceptions) out of the whirl of politics, and 
what is called, in the phraseology of the cities, 
‘high life.’ They do not come into contact 
with the pushing inelegancies of the mass, 
from which the leading party men and the 
highest functionaries, whether state or federal, 
are chosen. Many of the secluded gentry of 
whom I speak have been partly educated in 
Europe, or have extended their adult experi- 
ence there long enough to appreciate the 
tastes and habits of the old world; and they 
do not hesitate to choose between the obscure 
enjoyments of their country homes, and the 
ambitious vulgarities of public life. It was 
most gratifying to join those delightful circles. 
But it was not in them that I ‘as to find ma- 
terials for a book on the general characteris- 
ties of civilized America. It was among the 
motley crowd of the millions that I had to 
make my way, and among whom my tempo- 
rary lot was cast.”—Vol. i. p. 190. 

We have also.a few words of praise for the 
superior refinement over Boston of New York 
and Baltimore, but our author’s commenda- 
tions are rapidly run through, in a sort of 
gulph; as though the process were unpala- 
table, and there were grievances not to be for- 
given associated with every form of intercourse 
in this ungenial clime. Once his Irish sym- 
pathies were heartily awakened by an exhibi- 
tion of the turn for practical joking which’ 
sometimes relieves the oppressive nationa. 
gravity. Weintroduce it in somewhat sudden 
contrast to the picture of elegant, unpatriotic 
idleness he has been describing, and as an in- 
stance of the universal passion for politica, 
excitement which pervades the mass of the 
people, but which these choicer spirits with- 
draw from :— 

“Many of the election freaks throughout 
the country are still more evident examples 
of droll devices and mirthful agitation. Among 
these the curious wagers that are laid vary, by 
their ludicrous conditions, the otherwise too 
eager gambling for money rushed into an oc- 
casion of such events. One of the most origi- 
nal of these was between two violent politi- 
cians respectively candidates for the State 
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Senate and for Congress, by name and title, 
Colonel R. I. Burbank and Major Ben Perley 
Poore; the first a Fremont ‘ Free-soiler,’ the 
latter a Fillmore ‘ Know-nothing,’ the wager 
for a barrelful of apples, the loser under- 
taking to transport the same in a wheelbarrow 
from West Newbury to Boston, a distance of 
abowt forty miles ; the feat depending on the 
Presidential election and the greater or lesser 
amount of votes polled by their respective 
favorites. As Fremont was the fortunate man 
and Fillmore the beaten one (both, however, 
being out-voted by Buchanan), Major Ben 
Perley Poore feeling himself bound to pay the 
penalty of his confidence in the defeat of ‘ Free- 
soil, Freemen, and Fremont’ (although re- 
leased from his pledge by his courteous 
adversary), manfully set out on the day fixed 
upon by the conditions to perform his stipu- 
lated engagement, a real debt of honor, with 
nothing sordid or mercenary either in prin- 
ciple or practice. 

“ The excitement on this ludicrous occasion 
was intense throughout the line of country 
traversed by the loser, to cheer whom as he 
advanced on his road, thousands of spectators 
awarded the best compensation for his bad 
luck and the toublesome redemption of his 
promise in shouts of laughter and compli- 
mentary addresses, and all sorts of convivial 
entertainment, in return for the one for which 
he afforded the public. As he‘ progressed’ 
towards the accomplishment of his journey, 
and during the two days of its continuance, 
the telegraph announced his advances hour by 
hour; the newspapers gave reports of them, 
the whole population within any reasonable 
distance of the line of march hurried to the 
best places for seeing the hero, who conquered 
the whole country by his good-natured sub- 
mission to the penalty of his defeat. He was 
met at Charlestown, a before-mentioned suburb 
of Boston, by a delegation from the city, his 
escort of the Boston ‘ Independent Volunteers,’ 
headed by the Boston ‘Cornet band.’ Next 
came the Major dressed in a fancy costume, a 
brown hat, green-baize jacket and blue trow- 
sers, wheeling his barrow whichywith its load 
of apples, weighed one hundred and eighty-five 

ounds. Above it floated the American Eagle 

andsomely painted on a banner, and another 
flag was borne close behind with this inscrip- 
tion, ‘ Major Poore—may the next administra- 
tion prove as faithful to their pledges as he 
was to his.’ Behind was an open carriage 
drawn by four horses and occupied by the two 
judges. A countless crowd followed the pro- 
cession through the streets, sending forth loud 
acclamations as the dust-covered, sweltering, 
and jaded—but smiling—Major, harnessed by 
astrap to his barrow, with blistered hands 
and shoulders, triumphantly deposited his load 
in front of the Tremont Hotel, without having 
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dropped a single apple on the whole len 
of ome Many ated shook his on <3 
proudest moment of his life; while many 4 
tongue uttered a pitying transposition of his 
names from Ben Perley Poore to Poor Ben 
Perley—a change which the legislature would 
doubtlessly have confirmed in consideration of 
his memorable and unique exploit, which was 
celebrated on the spot of its accomplishment 
by a sumptuous on wine without stint, 
and humorous speeches without end.”—vVol, 
ii, p. 333. 

The story is a creditable one, and shows 
that public virtue has not been wholly de- 
moralized by declared principles of repudia- 
tion. In conclusion, in reading this work it is 
necessary always to bear in mind that its au- 
thor is an Irishman, strongly imbued with 
certain national characteristics, which we think 
indispose him to understand the people whom 
he has undertaken to portray; to feel their 
faults with a peculiar repugnance ; to estimate 
their counterbalancing virtues below their 
worth. We recognize his country in the con- 
tempt for thrift and homely virtues in the 
charges of “ niggardliness,” and “ meanness” 
in their hospitality ; in his disparagement of 
trade and commerce; in his exaltation of im- 
pulse above the sense of duty, so that what is 
done under this motive he sets down as a 
“cold and worthless sacrifice to decorum:” 
and, we may add, in the contradiction and 
self-refuting nature of many of his charges. 
There are some inherent and inextricable con- 
fusions in his mind between real and seeming 
good. His conclusions are constantly at 
variance with his statements—his preferences 
with his principles. We speak of men having 
a line and a view; he often has no line and 
sees every thing round a corner. He proves 
it a misfortune to have good institutions, and 
tells his compatriots in the same breath that 
they groan under intolerable evils ; that our 
aristocracy is a curse; and that we owe to it 
all our moral, intellectual and national great- 
ness. He is fond of drawing a broad distine- 
tion between public and private virtue, and is 
often in the way to prove that the one cannot 
exist with the other. He blames the general 
prosperity of America as checking benevo- 
lence; the general civility as incompatible 


with warmth of heart ; prudence as interfering - 


with sincerity ; economy with refinement ; in- 
dustry with eloquence. His style images forth 
the different phases of his mind. When his 
principles are paradoxical, this is obscure; 
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when he attempts reason and induction, it is 
heavy and inelegant. He has no power of 
working out an abstract idea, so as to carry 
his readers along with him; but in the field 
of narrative and direct observation, where he 
js at home—it does him more justice; and 
there are nany entertaining pages, some in- 
teresting chapters, and a good deal of positive 
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and valuable information for such readers as 
have learnt to discrimiate as they read, and to 
keep their judgment in working order. But 
if this book obtains, as its author seems to 
hope for it, a general circulation in America, 
we can truly say that it ought neither to be 
received as an expression of English opinion 
nor as likely to elicit English sympathy. 





A TRULY extraordinary case, involving a point 
of great social importance in the law of husband 
and wife, has just been decided at Angers. In 
1813 a M. L—— was duly married by the 
proper civil officer to a Miss N——. It appears 
that the parties, who were then both above 19, 
did not go through the marriage ceremony with 
the intention of living together immediately as 
man and wife, but merely for the purpose of 
placing the husband in the category of married 
men, and so giving him a better chance, accord- 
ing to the regulations of the time, to escape from 
nilitary service. They did not go to church on 
leaving the Mairie, but there can be no doubt 
the lady contemplated a religious sanction to the 
marriage as soon as circumstances might allow it 
to be made a marriage in deed as well as in law. 
Her intentions or expectations on this subject, 
were, however, it must be observed, utterly im- 
material according to the Code Napoleon, which 
sees jn marriage a civil contract only. M. and 
Madame L—— were therefore man and wife 
to all intents and purposes—except indeed in 
the forum of their own intention and conscience, 
but those are of no account in law. For rea- 
sons not explained, the marriage was never con- 
summated, the parties never lived together, and 
for a period of 45 years the, lady has remained 
avirgin wife. The husband had some fortune 
of his own and moreover, for many years gained 
agood income as factor to a man of property. 
The wife up to 1849, lived entirely upon her 
own resources, leading a life of honest poverty 
as a village schoolmistress. At that period 
some negotiations took place between the-hus- 
band and wife on the subject of her mainte- 
nance, and in consideration of her renouncing 
allclaim to community, of goods, he allowed 
her a very small annuity. As years rolled on 
the husband’s circumstances improved—the 
wife on the contrary, became infirm in her old 
age—she became unable to work for her living, 
her pension was insufficient for her maintenance, 
and she contracted some unavoidable debts. In 
this state of things, after having submitted for 





nearly half a century to the melancholy position 
in which she was left as a wife without a hus~ 
band, she resolved to institute a suit for the res- 
titution of conjugal rights. The husband, after 
some hesitation, consented to receive her into 
his house, but he refused to celebrate a religious 
marriage, which she insisted upon as a condition 
pom to cohabitation. Thereupon she 

rought a second section, demanding a separa- 
ration @ mensa et thoro, and proper alimony, on 
the ground of what in Doctors’-commons lan- 
guage would be called sevitia, or, according to 
Article 214 of the Code Napoleon, ‘“a grave in- 
sult”—the insult consisting in asking her to live 
with him without being married in church. The 
Tribunal of First Instance of Mayenne, before 
whom the cause originally came, dismissed the 
wife’s suit, as being founded upon a misprisen 
of the French law of civil marriage. But, on 
appeal, the Imperial Court of Angers held that 
the husband, in offering to receive his wife into 
his house upon a condition incompatible with 
her dignity and conscience as a Christian wo- 
man, he placed her in a dilemma between remain- 
ing in the abandoned state in which she had too 
long been left,or accepting a position which in her 
eyes was worse still—that he had thereby inflicted 
upon her the “grave insult” contemplated by 
the code, and that she was entitled to the sepa- 
ration prayed for. I do not think that this 
judgment can stand in the Court of Cassation 
The case is one of those hard ones which ‘“‘ make 
bad law.” It is impossible not to feel for the 
wrongs of the wife. The circumstance of her 
being now an old woman can make no differ- 
ence. It must shock every conscience to see a 
husband insist upon his legal marital rights ac- 
quired before the civil officer, when the wife 
always contemplated a religious marriage before 
the union could be considered complete. I am 
not aware that this question has ever before 
arisen. I cannot but consider it a great imper- 
fection in the Code Napoleon that it tenders it 
possible for a maf to place a woman insucha 
position. 
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ECHOES. 


Wuat time we hold the onward track, 
Into the future pressing fast, 
Up from the caverns of the past 
There comes a lingering echo back— 


A noiseless echo of the days 
That were to us, yet are no more, 
Of many friends we knew before 
Within our ancient dwelling-place. 


And muffled sounds, without our will, 
Come up to us as from the grave, 
Or as the murmur of the wave 

Afar off when the night is still : 


Old voices long forgotten quite, 

Or seeming unto us forgot, 

Like music from some distant grot, 
That trembles on the breeze of night. 


There is a change come over all; 
Decay upon the aspen leaves, 
And blight upon the autumn sheaves ; 
Eternal silence like a pall : 


As when the dumb dark earth is laid 
In sadness o’er the beautiful, ~ 
And blinded eyes with tears are dull 

To see the havoc death has made. 


The happy smile, the claspéd hand, 
The gleesome laugh shall be no more ; 
The spirits calm we loved before 
Have passed into another land. 


They are a portion of the Past, 
Yet comes a noiseless echo back, 
What time we hold the onward track, 
Into the fature pressing fast. 
—Chambers’s Journal. 


D. 





SONNETS. 
BY DAVID HOLT. 


A strain of music heard long years ago, 
Nor heard again till now, a passing glance, 
Caught years ago of a fair countenance 
Lost since ’mid the strange sights of the world’s 
show, : 
And only now regain’d ; a transient glow * 
Of fresh delight, such as in days of old 
We felt in youth’s auroral age of gold, 
And never hoped again in life to know ; 
Recurrence of a look, a tone, a word, 

Like some in days departed, seen or heard. 
These to the thoughtful man immersed in strife 
Ungenial, though to others they may seem 

Of less account than sleep’s least vivid dream, 
Are yet to him as epochs in a life. 


. 
O mournful midnight wind, thy voice I hear 
Yet once again—as I sit sad and lone 





I catch thy painfranght melancholy tone 
Startling the silence with its wailing drear— 
Last sob and sigh of the departing year— 

Last throb of a great hope ere it be gone 

Forever to the cold oblivion, 
bia the dead things which were once so 

ear, 

Oh dolorous visitant ! oh wintry comer ! 
How sorely changed, how altered is thy voice 

Since vn on balmy twilight nights of sum- 

mer 
Thy welcome whisper woo’d the listening ear, 
Filling the spirit with a fragrant cheer, 
And breathing ever one sweet word, ‘ Rejoice!” 
—Literury Gazette. 





LILIES. 


Upon the bésom of the lake 
The dreaming lilies lie ; 
Low breathing winds above them wake ; 
Green leaves around them sigh ; 
Wild birds soar, singing from the brake, 
Into the cloudless summer sky— 
Still on the water’s tranquil breast 
The lilies float and gleam at rest. 


By day the sun’s unclouded light 
Falls from the skies’so still and deep ; 
In silence through the summer night 
The stars on their high marches sweep, 
Beholding in their lonely flight 
The lilies o’er the waters sleep, 
Still waving under sun and stars, 
Through moving shades of weeded bars. 


The distant plashing of an oar, 
The murmur of the hoatman’s song, 
Is wafted from the distant shore, 
Where wave the willows green and long. 
No other sounds the flowers sweep o’er, 
That whitely gleam dark leaves among, 
And as the tranquil waters flow, 
Forever ripple to and fro. 


—Chambers’s Journal. H. B. 





Here is Grotius’ version of an Epigram of 
Paul the Silentiary. Does not Pope allude to 
it in the line ’ 

“ And Beauty draws us by a single hair?” 

* Pauli Silentarii Epigramma. 


“ Traxerat aureolum Doris de fronte capillam ; 
Hoe mihi captivum strinxit utramque 
manum 
Principio risi, nodos divellere pulchrz 
Doridis in facili, dum reor esse mihi. 

At gemui, postquam sensi non solvere posse 
Cea premeret palmas dura catena meas. 
Nunc miser ex uno suspensus crine superbe 

Ad nutum doming, quo cupit illa, trahor.” 
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